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PREFACE. 



It ia probable, that the origmal design and principal motive of 
every teacher, in publishing a Sdhool-Book, is the improvement 
of hia own pnpils. Snoh, at least, was the immediate object of the 
present compilation ; which, for brevity of expression, neatness of 
amngement, and comprehensiveness of plan, is, perhaps, superior 
to any other book of tiie kind. " My chief end has been to ex- 
plain the general principles of Grammar as clearly and intelligibly 
as possible. In the definitions, therefore, easiness and perspicuity 
have been sometimes preferred to logical exactness." 

Orthography is mentioned rather for the sake of order than 
with a view to instruction ; for the pupil may be supposed to 
have mastered its practical details before he commences the 
study of Grammar. 

On Etymology I have left much to be remarked by the teacher, 
in the time of teaching. My reason for domg this is, that 
diildren, when by themselves, labour more to have the words of 
their book imprinted on their memories, than to have the mean- 
ing fixed in their minds ; but, on the contrary, when the teacher 
addresses them tnva voce, they naturally strive rather to compre- 
hend his meaning, than to remember his exact expressions. In 
pursuance of this idea, the first part of this littie volume has been 
thrown into a form more resembling Heads of Lectures on 
Grammar than a complete elucidation of the subject. That the 
teacher, however, may not be always under the necessity of hav- 
faig recourse to his memory to supply the deficiencies, the most 
remarkable Observations have been subjoined at the bottom of the 
page, to wUeh the pupib themselves may occasionally be referred. 

The dedre of being concise has firequtotiy induced me to use 
very elliptical expressions ; but I trust they are all sufficientiy 
perspicuous. I may also add, that many additional and critical 
remarks which might have, with propriety, been inserted in the 
Grammar, have been inserted rather in the Key; for I have 
studiously withheld everything from the Gnunmar that could be 
spared, to keep it low-priced for the general good. 

The Questions on Etymology, at pages 174 and 175 will speak 
for themselves : they unite the advantages of both the usual 
methods, viz. that of plain narration, and that of question and 
answer, without the inconvenience of either. 

Syntax is commonly divided into two parts. Concord and Gov- 
ernment; and the rules respecting the fbrmer^ ^jcaxmsAsnasA 
h general have placed before those 'w)QiO[lx«\l^A \a ^d[A\i^«t. 
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I luive not, however, attended to this ditiiion, because I deem H' 
of little importance ; but have placed those rules first which are 
either more easily understood, or which occur more frequently. 
In arranging a number of roles, it is difScult to please eYerf 
reader. I have fireqnentlj been unable to satisfy myself; and 
therefore cannot expect that the arrangement which I have at last 
adopted will ^ve universal satisfaction. Whatever order be pre- 
ferred, the one rule must necessarily precede the other ; and since 
they are all to be leamefl, it signifies little whether the rules of con- 
cord precede those of government, or whether they be mixed, pro* 
vided no anticipations be made which may embarrass the learner. 

In connexion with the Rules of Syntax, I have introduced 
" Exercises to be corrected " as well as ** Exercises to be parsed 
and construed ;" and in the case of the former I have generally 
compressed into a single page as many faulty expressions as some 
of my predecessors have done into two pages of a larger size. 
Hence, though the book seems to contain but few exercises on 
bad grammar, it really contains so many that a separate volume 
of exercises is quite unnecessary. 

Whatever defects were found in the former editions in the time 
of teaching have been carefully supplied. 

On Etymology, Syntax, Punctuation, and Prosody, there is 
scarcely a Rule or Observation in the largest gnunmar in print 
that is not to be found in this ; besides, the Rules and Defini- 
tions, in general, are so very short and pointed, that, compared 
with those in most other grammars, they may be said to he hit of 
rather than nuule. Every page is independent, and though 
quite full, not crowded, but wears an air of neatness and ease 
Invitingly sweet, — a circumstance not unimportant But, not- 
withstanding these properties, and others that might be men- 
tioned, I am far from being so vain as to suppose that this com- 
pilation is altogether free from inaccuracies or defects ; much less 
do I presume that it will obtain the approbation of every one 
who may choose to peruse it ; for, to use the words of Dr. John- 
son, " He that has much to do will do something wrong, and of 
that wrong must suffer the consequences ; and if it were possible 
that he should always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and obstruct him by 
malevolence, and the good sometimes by mistake." 

C^ T^se pupils that are capable of writing, shouW. be requeeted to 

write the plnral of nouns, ibe^ either at home or at school. The Exercises 

a» .Slfmiax should be toritten in their corrected state with a stroke drawn 

aad er Oa word wrrected. 

§^K. meutt Key; the flgores refSer to the Ko.otl\i%'K.«Y,n.ot the pagei 
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English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English Language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts : namely, Ortkog- 
raphy^ Etymology^ Syntax^ and Prosoay. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of Letters^ Syllables^ and 
the spelling of Words. 

There are twenty-six letters in English. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

A Vovod is a letter, the name of which makes 
9^fuJlopen sound. 

A Consonant is a letter that has a sound less 
distinct than that of a vowel. 

The Vowels are a, e, i^ Oy w, and sometimes 
to and y. 

The Consonants are J, c, d^f g^ h^j^ A, Z, «i, 
»j Pj % ^j «j <j Vj «^j a;, y,z. 

W and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable ; in every other situation they 
are vowels. 

A Diphihxmg is the union of two vowels ; as, 
cu in out. 

A proper Diphthong is one in which hoik tha 
Vowels are sounded ; as^ oi/ m boy. 
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An improper Diphthong is one in which only 
one of the two vowels is sounded ; as, o in boat. 

A Triphthong is the nnion of three vowels ; as, 
eau in beauty. 

A SyUame is as mnch of a word as can be 
soundea at once : as, gram mgramTnar. 

A MonosyUahU is a word oione syllable ; as, 



A Dissyllable is a word of tioo syllables ; as. 



A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, 
householder. 

A Polysyllable is a word of many syllables. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by 
their proper letters. 

EXERCISES ON ORTHOORAPHT. 
Tdl the Vowels in 
Ball, cellar, dine, folly, home, James, kitchen, 
lambkin, mulberry, popgun. 

TeU whether w and j are Vowels or Consonants in 
Awry, beware, blowy, downy, fowl, grayling, 
hay, Jewry, lawrally, wayward, witty, yearly. 

Ted which arejproper and which improper Diphthongs in 
Boil, cook, death, faith, gown, hawk, loud, 
mean, pour, queen, roar, toy. 

TeU how many Syllables are in the following words: — 
Aaron, barbarian, circular, diamond, extra- 
ordinary, firefly, goatherd, neavenward, Lao- 
dicea, latitudinarian, noteworthy, Utopia. 

OBSXBTATIOirB. 

In every flyHtble there most be at least one roireL 
J^aj roFial «zoept w can maktt a «ylka\t\«\iy Vtarid. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of Words j 

their various modifications^ and iJieiir derivation. 

There axe nine parts of Speech; — ^Article, 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoxm, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Inteqection. 

Of the Articles. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show the extent of its meaning ; as, a man. 

There are two articles, a or an and the. A is 
used before a consonant; as, a day. — An is 
used before a vowel, or silent h; as, on sige, an 
Aour. 

A is called the indefinite, and the the definite 
article. 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLES. 

Prefix the indefinite artide to the following voorde : — 

Army, ass, boot, coat, door, elm, eye, river, 

garden, nair, heir, honour, house, island, nation, 

orange, serpent, umpire, union, upstart, valley, 

week, yard. 

Correct ihefoUomng errors: — 
A error, an hen, an hill, a hour, a inkstand, 
an handful, an ewe, an useful book, an history, 
an yewtree, an hedge, a honest man. 

OBSEBTATIOira. 

A is used before fhe long sound of u, end before w end y ; as, A unit, 
a 0190, a week, a pear, 

A nonn without an article to limit it, is taken in its widest sense ; as, 
Hon is mortal ; namely, aU mankind. 

A is used before noans in the singular number only. It is used 

before the ploral in nouns preceded by such phrases as A few ; a great 
atony ; as, a few books ; a great many apples. 

27M is used before nouns in both numbers: and sometimes before 
adTerbs in the comparative and superlatiye degne*, «a,ThA «Ml(r«\^^al^^ 
jcnmmar Os Utter lUka it 
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Of Nouns. 

A N(mn \& the wjme of any person, place, or 
thin^ ; as, Jolm^ London^ hook. 

There are two kinds of Nouns, Proper and 
Conmum. 

Proper Nouns denote the names of indiyiduals 
only ; as, James^ Edinburgh^ Ben Lorruynd. 

Uommon Nouns denote a whole kind or class ; 
as, bo7/y cXiy^ mountain. 

EXERCISES ON NOUNS. 

Ted which ofihefoUowina voorda are Nouns, and whether 

the noims are Proper or Common: — 

Th^ boys are at school. John has been sent 
by his father to London. Stirling is a town on 
the river Forth. The Alps are the highest 
mountains in Europe. My cousin has a ship 
called the Rover ; it carries passengers and good!s 
between Liverpool and New York. The sun 
never sets on the empire of Queen Victoria. 
Waverley is the name of a novel written by 
Sir Walter Scott. My brother Tom has a ter- 
rier called Snap. My sister has a fine pansy 
which she calls Victoria. The ship of Nelson 
at the battle of Trafalgar was the Victory. 
The shortest day is in the month of December. 

Nouns are varied by Number, Gender, and Case. 

OBBBBTATXOirB. 

OoUecHve noims are nouns that signify numff ; as, ir«tttfM<fe, ercwd. 
Abstract nouns are the names of gutuitiet abstracted from their 8ul>> 
•tanees ; as, Wisdom, wiehsdness, 
Verhal or participial nouns are nouns derired from verbs, as, Seadhtf, 
Proper nouns ha^e the plural only when fhey refer to a race or /amUff; 
as, The OampbtUg; or to sereral persons of the $ame name; as. The 
eight Henry 8 : the two Mr BeU$i the two Miss Browu; (or without the 
mumraX) fhe Miss Bove ; but, in addressing letters in which both or aU 
mne equMiljr eaacemBi, and also when the names are dijg^ent, we pln- 
nUUse the HOe (Mr or Miss), and wiite MiMM Btwirti\ IGmm Boy; 
^JUttifrf(£brM9ai»m,Tr.)0iTVivA'av:it. 
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Of Number. 

Nouns have two numbers ; the Singular and 
the Plural. The singular denotes (me, the plu- 
ral more than one. 

The plural is generally formed by adding a to 
the singular ; as, Book, books. 

To this general role there are many exceptions : — 

1. Nouns in m, sh^ ch soft, x, and in i and o nreceded by a 
consonant, form the plural by adding es; as, Miss, misses; 
brash, brushes; church, churches; fox, foxes; alkali, al- 
kalies ; hero, heroes. 

Ch hard, and o precedjsd by a vowel, take 8 only ; as. 
Stomach, stomachs ; folio, folios. 

2. Nouns in y preceded by a consonant change y into les 
in the plural ; as. Lady, lames ; but y preceded by a Yowel 
follows the general rule ; as, Day, days. 

8. Nouns in/ or/«, change/ or/e into vea in the plural ; as. 
Loaf, loaves ; life, lives. 

The following words follow the general rule, viz. — Brief, 
chief, fief, grief, handkerchief; hoof, proof, reproof, roof; 
dwarf, scarf, wharf; gulf; turf; cliff, sheriff, skiff, whiff; 
cuff, muff, puff, ruff, snuff, stuff; fife, strife ; safe. 

4. Some nouns, including all that end in man, take the 
Saxon en in the plural; as, 



Ox 


oxen 


Footman 


footmen 


Child 


children 


Seaman, 


seamen 


Man 


men 


Statesman 


statesmen 


Alderman 


aldermen 


Woman 


women 


Englishman 


Englishmen 


Workman 


workmen 



5. Nouns which have two meanings have sometimes two 
forms of the plural. Thus : — 

Brother has brothers in the plural to denote sons of the 
same parent, and brethren to denote members of the same 
Booiety ; Die, a stamp £» coining, has dies; die, a little cube ' 
used m games, dice; Qenius has geniuses when signifjdng 
persons of genius, ^nii when denoting aerial beings ; Index 
oas indexes when it means a table of contents, and indices 
when it denotes the exponent of an algebraic quantity ; Pea 
has peas for single seeas, and pease for seeds in the mass ; 
Fam^ has pennies when penny-piecea ace ixxtAuda^VoX ^ctma 
when men» value is denoted. 
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6. A few notms are entirely anomalous in the formation 
of the plural. Thus :-— 

Foot feet Louse lice Cow kine Tooth teeth 
Gk)ose geese Mouse mice Sow swine 

7. A few nouns are used alike in hoth numbers ; as, Deer, 
sheep, ewine; the singular being distinguished from the 
plund by the article a; as, ^ deer, a sheep, a swine* 

EXERCISES ON NUMBER. 
Write,— <yr UU,—or speU, the Flurdl of 

Fox,* book, leaf, candle, hat, loa^ wish, fish, 
sex, kiss, coach, inch, sky, army, duty, knife, 
§cho, loss, cargo, wife, story, church, table, glass, 
study, calf, branch, street, potato, peach, sheaf, 
booby, rock, stone, house, hope, flower, city, 
difficulty, distress. 

Day, boy, relay, chimney, journey, valley, 
needle, enemy, an army, a vale, an ant, a sheep, 
Ihe hills, a valley, the sea, key, toy. 

Monarch, tyro, grotto, nuncio, punctilio, ruffi 
muff, reproof, portico, handkerchief, gulf, hoof, 
fife, multitude, people, meeting, John, Lucy. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Nouns which have been adopted without change from foreign 
languages generally retain their original plurals. Thus : — 
jFVom the Oreeh. 



Antitthesis 


antttheses 


Hypothesis 


hyp5theses 
metamorphoses 


AutSmaton 


automata 


Metamorphosis 


Basis 


bases 


MiSsma 


miismata 


Crisis 


crises 


Phasis 


phases 


Criterion 


criteria 


PhenSmenon 




Ellipsis 


ellipses 


ThesU 


theses 



* What is the plural otjbxf Foxes. Why? Because nonns in ««, «A. cA 

soft, «, i, or 0, form the plaral, by adding e». ^What is the plural of 

hook f Books. Why ? Because the plural is generally formed by adding 
« to the singular. ^What is the plural of leciff Leaves. Why? Be- 
cause nouns in/or/« change /or fe into ves in the plural. What Is 

the plural otarmyi Armies. Why? Because nonns in y, preceded by 

a eonsonantf change y into ies in the pluraL What is the plural of 

dgyf Daps, Spell it ; d, a, y, s. Why not d^ a, i,e,8f Because y with 

m powel })etcm it ia not changed Into ies : it takes s only. What is the 

dlObrenee between adding and c%an0in9t~K.l^o.«l,4C),^. 
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Addendum 

AnimSlcnlam 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Axis 

Calx 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Dictnm 

EffluYitim 

Erratum 

Focus 

Fungus 

(}§nufl 

Cherub 

Bean 

Bandit 

Banditto 

Cognoscente 



addenda 

animSloula 

apices 

appendices 

arcana 

axes 

calces 

data 

desiderata 

dicta 

effluvia 

errata 

foci 

fungi 

genera 



Jnvm the Latin, 

Ignis-fStuus 

Lamina 

Larva 

Magus 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Momgntnm 

NSbula 

Oasis 

BSdius 

Stimulus 

'Stratum 

Terminus 

Vertex 

Vortex 

Fnom the Sebrew, 

cherubim SSraph 

From the French. 

beaux Monsieur 

IVom the Italian, 

}is^T.A:**i Conyersazione conyersazioni 

nanmtti DiUetante dilletanti 

cognoscenti Virtuoso virtuosi 

Proper names have necessarily no plural. But there are also com- 
mon nouns which want the plural : among which the chief are — 

Names of metals ; as, Iron^ gold: Names of grains ; as, Bye, 
wheat: Names of liquids; as, Beer^ wine : Names of arts and. 
sciences ; as, Mttaic, astronomy : and named of abstract and moral 
qualities ; as, WarmOi, meekness. 

It is onlj when the names of metals, grains, liquids, &c., ex- 
press varieties of the substances denoted bj them that they take 
a plural. 

There are some common nouns, on the other hand, which have 
no sinp^ar ; such as nouns descriptive of objects which have a 
plurality of parts, or which nature or art has made double. The 
lollowing are examples : — 



ignes-fStuI 

lanlns 

larva 

mficl 

media 

memoranda 

momSnta 

ngbulsB 

oases 

radii 

sUmulI 

strSta 

termini 

vertices 

vortices 

sSraphim 

messieurs 



Annals 

Archives 

Ashes 

BellowH 

Billiards 

Bowels 

Breeches 



Compasses 

Drawers 

Entrails 

Folk 

Lungs 

Measles 

Morals 



Nuptials 

Oats 

Pincers 

Kiches 

Scissors 

Snuffers 

Thanks 



Tidings 

Tongs 

Trousers 

Vespers 

Victuals 

Vitals 

Wages 



Almsj news, odds^pams, are generally used in the singular number. 

The names of sciences ending in ics, as, Ethics, mathematics, 
politics, &c., admit of being used in either number, according «a 
they are conceived to express unity or pliura^LVty. 

Horse and/oot, meamng cavalry and ivfwnltryy «c^ "^aas^L 'vdl*^^ 
tm^tdar form with a planU verb. 
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Of Gender. 
(hree genders; 



the MasGuXi'M^i 



There are 
FmdvXiM. and Neuter. 

The Masculine denotes the moile sex ; as^ A 
marij a bay. 

The Feminine denotes the female sex ; as, A 
toomanj a girl. 

The Neuter denotes whatever is without sex; 
as^ Milk. 

There are three way 8 of distinguishing the sex. 
1. By different words ; as, 

FemdU. 
roe 
mare 
wife 
queen 
lady 
woman 
mistress 
spawner 
nun 
niece 
ewe 
f son^tress 
( or smger 
madam 
slut 

daughter 
hind 
aunt 
witch 

OB8SBYATIOKS. 

Nbtttxb means MtCAtfr, and therefore intimates that the noons so oalled 
are neither mascoiine nor feminine. 

Some noons are either mcucvliiu ot/eminine: soch as, Barentf child, 
coutin, it\flBuUf $ervantf neighbow, Ae. 

Borne noons, natorallf neoter, become, irhen personified, either hmw 
fittUiK^ orjSminitis/ as, frheii we lay of the son, Me is setting; and of 
4&0 oooiv iSltf If MlipMd. 



MaU. 


Female, 


Male. 


Bachelor 


maid, spinster 


Hart 


Bean 


belle 


Horse 


Boar 


sow 


Husband 


Bridegroom 


fride 


King 
Lord 


Brother 


sister 


Man 


Buck 


doe 


Master 


BuU 


cow 


Milter 


Bullock 
Ox or steer 


l-heifer,-Af/^Jg,^ 


Cock 


hen 


Rum 


Colt 
Dog 


fiUy 
Utch 


Singer 


Drake 


duck 


Sir 


Earl 


countess 


Sloven 


Father 


mother 


Son 


Gaffer 


gammer 


Stag 


Gander 


goose 
&dy 


Uncle 


Gentleman 


Wi7Ard 



KOUN&. 



IS 



2. By a difFerence of termination ; as, 


Malt, 


Female. 


McHe. 


Female. 


Author 


authoress 


MsLYor 


mayoress 


Baron 


baroness 


P&tron 


patroness 


Oount 


countess 


Peer 


peeress 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Poet 


poetess 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Priest 


priestess 


Giant 
Heir 


giantess 
heiress 


Prince 
Prior 


princess 
prioress 


Host 


hostess 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Lion 


lioness 


Viacount 


Ti«50untess 


Abbot 


abbess 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Actor 


actress 


Master 


mistress 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Protector 


protectress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Seamster 


seamstress 


Duke 


duchess 


Songster 


songstress 


Emperor 


empress 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Hunter • 


huntress 


Tiger 


tigress 


Lad 


lass 


TraitOT 


traitress 


Administrator administratriz Heritor 


heretrix 


ExScutor 


executrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


Czsa 


czarina 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Hero 


hSr-o-ine 


Margrave 


margravxiie 


Infiant 


infanta 


Sultan 


sultana 




Widower" 


widow 




3. 


By prefixing 


another word ; as, 


Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 


Male-ohUd 


feniale-child 


He-goat 


she-goat 


Man-servant 





EXERCISES ON GENDER. 
TeU the Gender of 
Child, egg, father, garden, girl, horse, house- 
maid| inKbottle, kinsfolk, lamb, mankind, navy, 
Peter, Russia, ship, sovereign, star. 

Name and speV the words opposite in Gender to 
Abbot, bride, duke, earl, empress, goose, hero, 
lady, landgrave, madam, milkmaid, laacst^wJs..^ 
peahen, ram, roe, steer, widow. 
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Singvlar, 


PUxPoL 


Singular, 


Nom, Man 


Men 


TrfMly 


Po88. Man»8 


Men*8 


Lady»8 


Ohj. Man 


Men 


Lady 



Of Cask 

Nouns have three cases; the Nominative^ 
Possessivey and Objective. 

The Nominative and Objective are always alike. 

The possessive is formed by adding an ajpos- 
trophs and a to the Nominative ; as^ JcVa. 

When the plural ends in «, the possessive is 
formed by addmg only an apostrophe: thus, 

PiMrdL 
Ladies 
Ladies* 
Ladies 

EXERCISES OK CASE. 
Ted ihe Cases {and aUo the number and gender) of the 

foUowing Nouns, '^ — 
* Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book^ loaf, 
wife, sisters' bride's, the horse's hoof, John's 
boots, eagles' wings, a girls' school. 
TeU the jOjossessive of 
Charles, child, xjhildren, duchess, father, 
fathers, footman, leaf, leaves, life, mistress, 
negro, negroes, owner, owners, postchaise, prince, 
princess, princesses. 

OBSXBTATXOini. 

Case denotes fhe relation irhich a noon bean to any other irord with 
which it is connected. 

The ybminative merely denotes the name of a thing. 

The Bo98e38ive denotes possession; as, Awn^s book. Possession is 

often expressed by o/as well as by '«. K. 67 to 63, also 194 and 195. 

The Objective denotes the otifect npon which an active yerb or a pre- 
position terminates. ^ 

* One method of nsing the above exercises Is as follows : 

Father, a noun, singular (number), nuiseuHne (gender}, the nomhwiive 
(case), plural, (kthers. Brothers, a noun, pluralf mascuXxne, the nomino' 
tive. VLotherB, tL novLOf sinffiUar, feminine, the possessioe. Spell it K. 44. 



By parsingin this manner, the pupil gives a correct answer to the 
questions, what part ofspeechis/atA«rf what num5«rf What gender t 
What easef without obliging the teacher to lose time to no purpose In 



asking them. The pn^ however, should be made to understand that he 

ts giving anawers to questions which are always supposed to be asked. 

Ab the NaminaHv^ and Objective are alike, no inaccuracy can result 

&iom the papa's being allowed to call \t alwKya tk^ uominative, till he 

eame to the rerb. Case may be altogelliet omitted ^Qii ^Sbit^ ^mis ^3&a 

MM ofprononnM ezoeptecL— <Sm l^tes, page VI. 
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(y Adjectives. 

An Adjective is a word which expresses the 
quality 01 a noun ; as, A good boy. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; 
the Positive, Comparaiive, and Buperlattve. 

The coinpara4;ive is formed by adding r or er 
to the positive ; as, Wise, wiser ; sweet j sweeter ; 
and the superlative, by adding st or est; as, 
Wisey toisest ; etoeet, sweetest.^ — K. 67. 

When the positive ends in a single consonant, 

S receded by a single vowel, the consonant is 
oubled before er and est; as, Bad, sadder j 
saddest. 

When the positive ends in y preceded by a 
consonant, the y is changed into i before er and 
est; as, Happy , happier , happiest. 

OBSBBTATIOHS. 

* The Posittye expresses the simpU quality; the Comparative a higher 
or lower degree of the qnaUty ; and the Saperlatiye the highest or lowat 
degree^— K. 68, 72. 

A4)eetiveB of om syllable are generally compared by adding er and 
Ml ; and those of more than one by jnrefizing more and most ; as, More 
nnmerons, mott nnmerons; or by U$a and leaai; as, Lea* merry, leaet 
merry. 

Some a^Jectiyes are compared by adding most to the eomparatiye; as, 
Upper t uppermost; lower, lowermost; nether, netJiermost, 

Nowts are often nsed as tu^eetives; as, a gold ring, a silver enp. 

Adifeetives often become nonns ; as, Mnch good. 

Some a4jectiyes do not properly admit of comparison; sach as, True, 
perfect, universai chi^, extreme, 

Knch is applied to things weighed or measured; Many to those that 
an numberedr-Elder and eidest to persona; older vnd^. oUeil \a ^SoisnitB^ 
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The following AdjectiYeB are compared irregularly:— 


Positive, 


ComparaHve. 


Superlative. 


Bad, evil, or ill 


worse 


worst 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Good 


better 


best 


In 


inner 


inmost or innermost 


Late 


late or latter 


latest or last 


litUe 


less 


least 


Many or much 


more 


most 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


^it 


niffher 
-older or elder 


nighest or next 
oldest or eldest 


Out 


outer or utter 


uttermost or utmost 


Up 


upper 


upmost or uppermost 



EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 

Bin/iU out the Nouns and Adjectives in theJbUounng 
phrases : — 

A good scholar, a "bright sky, deeds unjust 
and cruel, a sharp knife, an old hat and a new 
coat, wintry weather, dreary winter. 

Frefias appropriate Adjectives to the following Nouns: — 
Bov, castle, desk, fig, ghost, grapes, highway, 
island, lily^ memory, navy, passenger, rose, 
thunder, voice. 

Compare the foUoumg Adjectives, and give the 
spelling: — 

Able, beautiful, crafty, ffay, glad, hardy, little, 

manly, many, precious, red, severe^ testy, worthy, 

zealous. 

Point out the Adjectives which cannot he compared: — 
Eternal, external, extreme, holy, human, ill, 
large, matchless, perpendicular, right, square, 
supreme, unchangeable, wooden, yearly. 
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CyPEONOUNS. 

A BrcfMmn is a word used instgad of a noun ; 
as, John is a good boy ; Ae obeys the master. 

There are iivree kinds of pronouns ; F&rBmxil^ 
Bdative^ and Adjective. 

Of Personal Pronouns. 
The Personal Pronouns are /; ihouj hey she, it. 

They hare number, gender, and case, and are thus declmed :— 

Ferton. Gender, Oate, Singular, liuraL 

r Norn. I We 

First, Mas, or Fem. < Poss, Mine Ours 
i Olj, Me Us 

i Nom, Thou Ye or you 

Second, Mas, or Fem, k Poee, Thine Yours 
( Obj, Thee You 
( N(m, He Thev 

Third, Mae, •{ Pose. His Theirs 

( Obj. Hun Them 
( Nom, She They 

Third, Fem. i Poss, Hers Theirs 

( Ohj. Her Them 
( Nom, It They 

Third, NeuJt, < Poss, Its Theirs 

( Olj. It Them 

Exercises on Personal Pronouns. 

I, thou, we. me, us, thine, he him, she, hers, 

they, thee, tnem, its, theirs, you, her, ours, 

yours, mine, his, I, me, them, us, it, we. 

OBSBBYATIONS. 

HerSf itSj <mr$, yawra, ^leirt, should never be writton, hei't^ if»t our'Sf 
four*», ihw't ; but btrs, its, ours, &c. 

The oompottnd personal pronouns, Myu^f, thynJ/t himaelff 4be. are 
commonly Joined either to the simple pronoun or to any ordinary noon 
to make it more remarkable. See K. 80, 06. 

These pronouns are generally in the aamt case with the noun or pro- 
noun to which they are Joined ; as, " She herself said so ;" ** They themr 
selves acknowledged it to m« myself!* ** The master himself got it" 

8df, when osed al(me, is a noun : as, " Our fondness for sei/\A hurtflil 
tooUiers.» K.96. 



in mis meOiod; the one I haye preferredl^oW«v«t, V* '5«&i«8^\«U 
UMtOetoobJ^etUm. ^ 
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OfEELATivE Pronouns. 

A Relative Fronotin is a word that relates 
to a noun or pronoun before it, called the an- 
tecedent ; as, The master who taught us, &c. 

The simple relatives are whoj whichy and that. 

Who and which are thus declined : — 

Singular and Hund, Singtdar and PknraL 
Norn, Who which 

Pos8, Whose whose 

Obj. Whom which 

Who is applied to persons ; as, The boy who. 

Which is applied to inferior animalsy and 
things without life ; as, The dog which barks ; 
the book which was lost. 

That is often used instead of who or whichy 
and is applied to persons, animals, or things; 
as. The boy thai reads ; the book that was lost. 

What is a compound relative, including both 
the relative and the antecedent; as. This is 
what I wanted; that is, the thing which I 
wanted. 

OBSSBTATIOirS. 

In asking qnestlonB, Who. which, and what, an called inUrroffaHoet ; 
as, Who said that ? Whai did be do ? K. jp. 64. Noto, 

The ReUUivt is always of the mmm gmier, nvmJber, and person, as its 
antecedent, but not always in the same ease* K. p. 4S. ft.f 

The Relative sometimes refers to a whole elauee as its antecedent; 
a«L The Bill was rejected by the Lords, which excited no small degree 
of Jealousy and discontent; that is, which thing, or eireumetanee^ ex- 
eitoi,&c 

Who is applied to inferior animals, when they are represented as 
speaking and acting like rational beings* K.jp. 48.* b. 

What and which are sometimes used as ad/eeti»es; as, " I know not 



by what fotality the adversaries of the motion are impelled;'' which 

things are an allegory. Which here is equal to these* Page 60, b. 

ff'hoever. whosoever, and whoso, are compound relatives equal to He 
vAa/ or. The person that, K. 8S, 8d. 
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0/ Adjective Pbonouns. 

There are four sorts of Adjective Pronouns. 

1. The Possessive Pronouns, My^ ihj/j Jiisj 
her J cuT^ your^ their j itSj ovm. 

2. The Distributive, Eachy every^ either^ 
neither. 

3. The Demonstrative, Thisj thaty with their 
plurals, thesCy those. 

4. The Indefinite, NonSy anyy ally suchy whoUy 
somey bothy one, other, another; the last three are 
declined like nouns. 

OBSKSTATfOira. 

Mtne and thine are somelimeB ased 1>efore a TOwel or a silent A ; as, 
** Blot ont mine iniquities.'' " It thine eye offend thee." "Mine bonr ia 
not yet come.'* 

Hie and her are possesriye pronouns, when placed immediately before 
nouns ; but when they stand by themselves, his Is accounted the posses- 
sire case of the pergonal pronoun he, and her the objective of ehe. 

Ton, irith former and latter, may be called demonstrative pronouns, as 
-rell as tAi« and (Aoi. See Syntax, R. 28, i. 

That is Bometimes a Relative, sometimes a Demonstrative pronoun, and 
sometimes a Cortfunetumd K. 90. 

That ts a Relative when it can be turned into wTio or which, without 
destroying the sense ; as, " The days that (or which) are past are gone 
for ever." 

7%at is a Demonstrettive pronoun when it is placed immediately before 
a noun, expressed or understood ; as, " That book is new." " That is 
not the one I want" * 

That is a Confunetion when it caimot be turned into who or which; 
but marks a consequence, an indication, or final end; as, "He was so 
proud, that he was universally despised.'^ " He answered, that he never 
was so happy as he is now." ** Live well, that you may die well." 

All the ind^ite pronouns (except none), and even the demonstrative, 
distributive, and possessive^ are adjectives belonging to nouns either ex- 
pressed or understood ; and in parsing I think they ought to be called 
a^Jeetirea. None is used in both numbers ; but it cannot be Joined to a 



The pbrue none other should b« no other. ^AiMtXer 'bMiuck ^^^loxtiL. - 
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EXEECISES ON PRONOUNS. 

Tovnl out the PronounSf and teUfor what Nouns 
they are used: — 

You are hungry, and I am thirsty. Mary 
lost her cap, but tne maid found it and brought 
it to her. The soldiers told their officers that 
they had done as they had ordered them. 
What hind of a Pronoun is 

Mine, that, what, whosoever, her, every, both, 
these, another, whose, either, any, all, them- 
selves, myself? * 

TeU the person^ number^ gender^ and ease of 

She, its, ours, them, us, hers, they, thine, thou, 
me, ye, you, thee, yours, theirs, it, him, ner. 
Point ovJt ihe BdaHves and iheir antecedents : — 

The rain which fell last night. A man whose 
name is Smith. The book that you sent me was 
lost by the boy who carried it. The person with 
the white hat, whom you met yesterday, was the 
master of the ship that went aown in the bay. 
Put the BdaUve who, or which, instead <>f that : — 

The dog that you bought is dead. The maid 

that he hired is from Wales. The horse that I 

bought at the fair was much admired by all that 

saw it there. 

Is that a BeUxtive or a Demonstrative in the following 
sentences : — 

I abhor the tongue that flatters. Give me 

that rose. Tell that boy not to touch the flower 

that grows on the wall. 

* The personal pronouns, Exmsel/f herse{f, them$ave»f &o^ an used is 
fhe wmbuuive case as ireU as in the oMective ; as, Hinuelf shall oome. 
Mr, Blair, In bis Grammar, says, they have only one case, yia, the nmh 
"wbat ibis is • mistake, foe they ha^-ve tSoA ot^edm Vm^ ^K. 80. 
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Of Verbs. 

A Verb is a word which expresaes heing. doing ^ 
or sufferirui y as, I am, I love^ I am loved. 

Verbs are of three kinds. Active^ Passive^ and 

A verb Active expresses action passing from 
an actor to an object; as, James strikes the 
table. 

A verb Passive expresses the suffering of an 
action, or the enduring of what (mother does ; 
as, The table is struck. 

A verb Neuter expresses being^ or a state of 
being J or action confined to the actor ; as, I am, 
he sUeps^ you nm. 



Verbs are inflected, to express Number, Per- 
son. Moody and Tense or Time. 

Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural; as. He is, they are. 

Verbs have three Persons ; as, / love, thou 
lovesty he loves. 

OB8SBTATIONS. 

Actbfe yerbs are called transitwe verbs, because the action passes 
tnm the actor to Che ottject. ^K. p. 68. Notk. 

ymiUr yerbs are called intraruiHve, because their action Is eonflaed 
to tiie aetor, and does not pass over to an object Children should not 
i» troubled too soon with the distinction between Active and Neuter verbs. 

MtuioTt when applied to verbs, intimates that ihey am iDftV^bftx «RJdi;:«% 
■orpiMlyv* . 
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Of the Moods of Verbs. 

Verbs have /foe moods; the Indicative, the 
Potential, the Subjunctive, the Imperative, and 
the Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood simply declares a thing ; 
as, "Bitloves; he is loved; or it asks a question ; 
as, Lovest thou me? 

The Potential mood implies possibility, lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligation ; as. The wind 
may blow ; we may walk or ride ; I can swim ; 
he would not stay; you should o\^j your parents. 

The Subjunctive mood represents a thing 
under a condition or supposition, and is pre- 
ceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and followed by another verb; as, If you 
vnsh prosperity, deserve it. 

The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, or 
entreats ; as. Do this ; deal honestly ; deliver 
my soul. 

The Infinitive mood expresses the meaning oi 
the verb in a general manner, withcfut distinc- 
tion of number or person, and commonly has 
the word to before it ; as. To love. 

Of Tenses, or Time. 

Verbs have six tenses, the Present, the Past, 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the Future, and the 
Future Perfect. 

ExplanatioiiB of the moods and tenses of yerbs are inserted here for 
Che sake of order ; but it would be highly improper to detain the learner 
80 long as to commit them to memory : he ought, therefore, after get- 
ting the definition of a yerb, to proceea to the inflection of it withont 
delaj^f aad when he comes to the exercises on the vexbs, he can look 
Asok to tb0 daflBition of • yezb adiYet^aaoQeutouinaj xeqatra. 
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The Present tense expresses what is going on 
just now ; as, I love you ; I strike the table. 

The Past tense represents the action or event 
either as past or finished; as, He broke the 
bottle, and the brandy was spilt. 

The Perfect tense implies that the action or 
event has just now been finished ; as, John has 
cut his finger ; my horse /las run off. 

The Pluperfect tense represents a thing as 
past before another event happened; as. All 
the judges had taken their places before Sir 
Roger came. 

The Future represents the action as yet to 
come ; as, He mil return next week, and you 
shall see him. 

The Future Perfect intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished at or before the time 
of another future action or event ; as, I shall 
have learned my lesson before ten o^clock. 

The Participle is a verbal adjective, which 
partakes of the nature of both a Verb and an 
Adjective, and expresses the meaning of the Verb 
after the manner of an Adjective ; as, Loving all 
men while he lived, he died, loved by all men. 

OBSBBVATION8. 

The PartUipU in ing represents a thing going on, hnt not finished; 
M^ The boy is learning his lesson. It is not confined exclasively to the 
Aeifvs voice, hat is often legitimately used by the best authors in a Pae- 
gh§ sense; as, Silks are telling &st; Houses are lett^ well. Some, 
however, prefer using the past participle with the auxiliary being; as. 
Silks are being told &st; Houses are beirtg let well. The first mode is 
perlii^ the more simple and elegant,— Uie second is sometimes ren- 
dered necessary In order to prevent ambiguity or dreumlocution. 

The Btrttdple In ed denotes that a thing is done and campleUd; as, I 
kftve tiunded my pen. 

The Per/ect Participle having loved, is eomnum both to Active and Am- 
siM verbis and states the completion of what took. plMt htiw 
elets Mb Aiviiy «A0l the h«re^ he went to lUt \JL. 
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BemarJes on saipe of the Tenses. 
On thb Pbesext. 

1. The Pruent tense is nsed to express « hJbU or ctisfom; 
as, He muffs; She goes to church. It is sometimes applied to 

.persons long since dead, when the narration of their actions 
excites onr passions ; as, " Nero is abhorred for bis cmeltj.** 
** Milton is admired for his sublimity." 

2. In historical narration, it is beautifullj nsed for the Past 
tense; as, "Gsesar leaves Gaul, crosses the Bubicon, and enters 
Italy with five thousand men." — It is sometimes used with fine 
effect for the Perfect; as, " In the book of (Genesis, Moses <eQt 
us who were the descendants of Abraham," — fbr has told us. 

3. When preceded by such words as iMen, before^ as soon as, 
after, it expresses the relative time of & future action ; as, Wheh 
he comes, he will be welcome — Aa soon as the post orhdiM, the 
letters will be delivered. 

4. In the corUinutUe, progressive, or compound form, it ex 

- presses an action begun and going on just now, but not complete ; 
as, I am studying my lesson. He is writing a letter. 

On the Past. 

The Past tense is used when the action or state is limited 
by the circumstance of time or piace; as, ** We saw him ffes- 
terdaig,** ** We were in bed when he arrivedJ" Here the words 
yesterday and when limit the action and state to a particular 
time. — After death all agents are spoken of in the Past tenssy 
because time is limited or defined by the life of the person ; as, 
** Mary Queen of Scots was remarkable for her beauty." 

This tense is peculiarly appropriated to the narrative style; 
because all narration implies some circumstance; as, *' Socrates 
refused to adore false gods." Here the period of Socrates's 
life, being a limited part of past time, circumscribes the narra- 
tion. — It is improper then to say of one already dead, "He 
has been much admired : he has done much good :" but, *<He 
was much admired ; he did much good." 

Although the Past tense is nsed when the action is drcum- 
stanticdly expressed by a word or sentiment that limits the time 
of the action to some definite portion of past time, yet such 
words as qften, sometimes, many a time, frequently, and similar 
Kilgve intimations of time, except in narroHons, require the 
F^K^t beoaaae they admit a certain latitade^ ^^ ^"(^ ivot limit 
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the action to any definke portion of past time ; thus, '* How 
o/im haoe we seen the proud despised." 

On thb Pebfeot. 
The JPafect teiue chiefly denotes the aocomplishxpent of 
mere fusts without any necessary relation to time or ptaee^ or 
any other circumstance of their existence; as, Philosophers 
htwe endeavoured to investigate the origin of evil. In general, 
however, it denotes, 

1. An action newly finished; as, I have heard great news. 
The post has arrioedy but he has brought no letters for you. 

2. An action done in a definite space of time (such as a 
day, a week, a yetK"), a part of which has yet to ebtspse; as, I 
have spent this day well. 

3. An action perfected some time ago, but whose consequences 
extend to the present time ; as, We have neglected our duty, and 
are therefore unhappy. 

DwraHon or exisienee requires the perfect ; as. He has been 
dead four days. We say, Cicero has voritten orations, because 
the orations are still in eadstenee; but we cannot say, Cicero 
has written poems, because the poems do not exist ; they are 
lost; therefore, we must say, ** Cicero wrote poems." 

liie following are a few instances in which the Barfect is im- 
properly used for the Fast ** I have somewhere met with the 
epiti^h of a charitable man, which has very much pleased me." 
Spect. No. 177. The latter part of this sentence is rather wur- 
raiive than assertive; and therefore it should be— -which very 
much pleased me, that is, tohen I read it. — ** When that the 
poor hath cried, CsBsar hath wept." Shaksp. The style is here 
narroHve; C«sar was dead. It should therefore be, ** When 
the poor cried, Cesar 10^"—" Though in old age, the circle 
of our pleasure is more contracted than it has formerly been ; 
yet, &0." Blair, Serm. 12. It should be, " than it formerly 
t0a«;" because in old age, the former stages of life, contrasted 
with the present, convey an idea, not of completion, but of li- 
mitiition, and thus become a subject of narration, rather than 
of assertion, '*I have known him, Eugenius, when he has 
heen going to a play, or an opera, divert the money which was 
doeigned for that purpose, upon an object of charity whom he 
Aof met with in the street." SpecL No. 177. It should be 
** When he was going," and " whom he met with in the 
•Creet;" because the actions are circumstantiaUy relate)! Vj 
tiM pfaraMf, whmgoing to a play and m tlie ttreO. 
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OVTHS FUTUSB PttFBOT. 

Upon more careful refleotion, it appean to me, that tiie 8e- 
eond Future should hare vfSl or AaU in aS the persons, as in 
the firtt, Mr. Murray has excluded wiU from the Jirtt per- 
son, and ahaU from the teeond and thirds because they appear 
to him to be incorrectly affiled; and in the examples, which 
he has adduced, they are incorrectly applied; but thia is not 
a sufficient reason for excluding them altogether from every sen- 
tence. The £Eiult is in the writer ; he has applied them wrong, 
a thing that is often done with wUi and thaU in the firtt future, 
as well as in the second. 

If I am at liberty to use vnU in the first fiature, to intimate 
my resolution to perform a future action, as, ** I mU go to 
church, for I am resolved to go," why should I not employ vtiU 
in the second future, to intimate my resolution or determinatioa 
to have an action ^nisfte^ before a specified future time ? Thus, 
** I wiU haye written my letters before siq>per :" that is, I am 
determined to have ray letters finished before supper. Were 
the truth of this affirmation, respecting the time of finishing 
the letters, called in question, the propriety of using toiU in the 
first person would be unquestionable. Thus, You will not have 
finished your letters before supper, I am sure. Yes, I wiU* 
Will what ? " WiU have finished my letters." 

Shall, in like manner, may with propriety be applied to the 
second and third persons. In the t&trd person, for instance, if I 
say, " He toiU have paid me his bill before June," I merely 
foretell what he will have done ; but that is not what I in- 
tended to say. I meant to convey the idea, that since I have 
found him so dilatory, I will compel him to pay it before June ; and 
as this was my meaning, I should have employed ahaUj as in the 
first future, and said, " He ahdU have paid me his bill before June." 

It is true that we seldom use this future ; we rather express 
the idea as nearly as we can, by thq first future, and say, ** Qe 
• shall pay his bill before June ;" but when we do use the second 
future, it is evident, I tsust, from the examples just given, that 
shall and totZZ should be applied in it, exactly as they are in the 
first—See 1 Cor. xv. 2^— Luke xvii. 10. 

On thb Auxhjart Ybxbs. 

The auxiliary verbs, as they are called, such as, Do, shaU, 

wiU, may, can, and must, are in reality separate verbe, and 

were originalty used as such, having after titem, either the Fast 

Participle^ or the /n/Mive Mood, m\h the. to ssppressed,. for 
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tlM fsks tf WNind, M it is after Ud^ dart^ &o. (Me Byntax, 
B«le YI.) Hiiib, I AoM Icwfti We siasf to love. We wiB to 
■peek. I do to -write. I may to hare loved. We miffhi to 
have got a prize. I would to have given him the book. AU 
wut&i to die. I f&oQ to stop. I eon to go. 

These verbe are always joined in this manner eitiier to the 
I nf l mili f m or peitioiple ; and although this would be a simpler 
waj of parsing the verb than the common, yet, in compliment 
perhaps to tiie Ghreek and Latin, grammarians in general con- 
sider tiie auxiliary and tiie following verb in the infinitiye or 
participle as one verb, and parse and construe it accordingly. 

Seyeral of the auxiliaries in the Potential mood refer to jire- 
oent, poit, 9nd Juture time. This needs not excite surprise ; for 
even tlie present IndioatiTe can be made to express fiiiure 
time, as well as the Aiture itself Thus, ** He leaves town 
UHHorrow.^ 

iVessiU time is expressed in the following sentence, **I 
wish he oould or teoidd come just now." 

Fiut time is expressed with the similar auxiliaries ; as, ** It 
itNM my desire that he ahotUdj or would come jresterday." 
M Though he woe ill he tnigTU recover." 

I^Umt$,—I am anxious that he dtotddj or wov^ come to- 
morrow. If he come I may speak to him. If he would delay 
his journey a few days, I fnight^ could, toouldy or should accom- 
pany him. 

Altiiougfa such examples as these are commonly adduced as 
proofii that these auxiliaries refer to present, past, and future 
time, yet I think it is pretty evident that migM, could, vjovld, and 
Aould, with fnay and eon, merely express Uberty, ability, will, 
and dmty, without any reference to time at all, and that the pre- 
ciee time is generally determined by the drift or scope of the sen- 
tence, or rather by the advei^ or participle that is subjoined or 
understood, and not by these auxiliaries. 

Ifitst and oug?U, for instance, merely imply necessity and 
(HUgaiion, without any necessary relation to time ; for when I 
■ay, ** I must do it," must merely denotes the necessity I am 
under, and do the present time, which might easily be made 
future, by saying, ** I must do it next week :" Here Aiture time 
is expressed by next week, and not by must. If I say, ** I must 
luvre done it : " Here miust merely expresses necessity as be- 
fore, and I have done the jpast time, ** These ought ye to do." 
Hen ou^At merely denotes obligation, and do th^ pr«MmJt >aa&!^ 
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" These onght ye to have done :** Here ougM merely ezpreseei 
duty or MtgatUm^ as before ; but the time of its existence is de- 
noted as past, bj to have done^ and not by cugkt, as Mr. Mmray 
and many others say. 

As must will not admit of the dbfeetive after it, nor is even 
preceded or succeeded by the sign of the mftnitive^ it has been 
considered as an absolute auxiliary, like tnay or ctm, belonging 
to the Potential Mood. 

OugTu^ on the contrary, is an independent verb, though de- 
fective, and always governs another verb in the infinitive. 

Of Will and Shall. 

WiUf in the/r«t person slngnlar and pluroL intimates re$tautUm and 
prommna ; as, I will not let you that house unless you give me a higher 
rent. We toiU go. I will give yon a handsome watch. 

WUL in the second and fftWpersons, commonly /brsfoOt; as, He wUl 
reward the righteous. You, or they, will be very nappy there. 

Shall, in the^r«f person, only foreteUt ; as, I, or we, ahaU go to-mor* 
row. In the second and third persons^ ShaUf promiaes, commanda, or 
threatens; as, They, or you, shaU be rewarded. Thou shaU not Is 
dishonest. He that steals shaU be disgraced. 

But this must be understood of affirmative sentences only; for when 
the sentence is interrogative. Just the reverse commonly takflNH place : 
as, ShaU I send you a little of the pie ? i. e. wU you permit me to send 
it ? Will James return to-morrow ? i. e. do you expect him t 

When the second and third persons are represented as the subjects of 
their own expressions, or their own thoughts, SHALL foretell^ as in 
the first person ; as, " He says he shall be a loser by this bargain.*^ ** Do 
you suppose you shtM aot" and WILL promises, as in the first person; 
as. " He says he wiU briny Pope's Homer to-morrow." You say yon 
mil certainly come. 

Of ShaU it may be remarked, that it never expresses the will or resol*' 
Hon of its Nominative : Thus, I sJmU fall ; Thou shalt love thy neighbour ; 
ffe t^aU be rewarded, express no resolution on the part of /, thmit he. 

Did WiUf on the contrary, always intimate the resolution of its Kom, 
the difficulty of applying wiU and shall would be at an end ; but this can- 
not be said ; for though will in the^r»( person always expresses the re- 
solution of its Nom^f yet in the second and third person it does not al- 
ways /oreteU, but often intimates the resolution of its Nom. as strongly 
as it does in the/Zr«< jperson ; thus, Te wiU not do your duty, that yon 
may prosper. He ww not shoot his dog though he sees he is mad. 
Deut. xzv. 7. see also verse 9. Accordingly would, the past time of 
wm, is used in the same manner ; as, He would not listen to his father's 
advice. 

Should and would are subject to the same rules as shaU and wiU; they 
are generally attended with a supposition; as, Were I to run, I should 
soon be fiitigned, Ac 

SXffuUia often osed instead of ougM to express duty or obligation ; a% 
ITtfiiiMKAfiwDember the poor. Yreou^MtooXwy^AAlawa. 
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The verbs Be, doj have^ shaUy toiUj may^ carij 
are called Avayiliary or helping verbs, because 
they are usually combined with other verbs in 
order to indicate number, person, mood, or tense. 

The auxiliary verbs are thus inflected : — 
TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Smgular. lUiraL 

1. I am 1. We are 

S. Thoa art or you are 2. Ye or yon are 

3. He, ehe, or it is 3. lliey are 

Past Tense. 

Smgidar, PluraL 

1. I was 1. We were 

2. Thou wast or you were 2. Ye or you were 

3. He, die, or k was 3. They were 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular* HuraL 

1. I bave been 1. We have been 

2. Thou hast been 2. Yon have been 
8. He has been 3. They have been 

Pluperfect Tense. 

StnguUur, PluraL 

1. I had been 1. We had* been 

2. Thoa hadst been 2. You had been 
8. He had been 3. They had been 

Future Tense. 

Singular, JPfuraL 

1. I shall or will be 1. We shall or will be 

8. Thoa shalt or wilt be 2. Yoa shall or will be 

8. He shall or will be 8. They ft'baSL or ^n^XK^ 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PtiurdL 

1. I shall or wQl baye been 1. We shall or will have been 

2. Thou Bhalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

been have been 

3. He, she, or it shall or 8. They shall or will have 

will have been been 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, FUirdL 

1. I may* or can be 1. We may or can be 

I. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
3. He, she, or it may or can be 3. They may or can be 

Paat. 

Singular, PUiraL 

1. I might, &c. be 1. We might be 

2. Thou mightst be 2. Ye or you might be 

3. He, she, or it might be 3. They might be 

Perfect. 

Singvlar, Plural. 

1. 1 may* or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been been 

3. He, she, or it may or can 3. They may or can have 

have been been 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. PlwraL 

1. 1 might have been 1. We might have been 

2. Thou mightst have been 2. Ye <yr you might have been 

3. He, she, orit might have been 3. They might have been 

• 8m Koto, p. ». 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Flural. 

1. If I be* 1. If we be 

2. If thou or you be 2. If ye or you be 

3. If he, she, or it be 3. If they be ' 

Past Tense. 

Singular. B/uiral. 

1. If I were 1. If we were 

2. If thou wert or j<m were 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he, she, or it were 3. If they were 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. FhtrdL 

Be, or be thou Be, or be ye or you 

Infinitive Mood. 

To be. 

PABTIOIPLES. 

Present, Being Pasty Been 

TO DO. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Murtd 

1. I do 1. We do 

2. Thou doest or dost, or you do 2. Ye or you do 

3. He, she, or it does, doeth, or doth 3. They do 

Past Tense. 

Singular. HuraL 

1. I did 1. We did 

2. Thou didst or you did 2. Ye or you did 
8. He, she, or it did 3. They did 

Imperative Mood. 

singular. PluraL 

Do, or do thou Do, or do ye or you 

* Though, unUsf, txeeptf whether, Ao^ may be Y^sce iQAni»»^^ wk>|« 
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Infinitive Mood. 

To do. 

PA]lTICa7LB8. 

J^eieiUt Doing Fasi, Done 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, FkuraL 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. Thou hast or yon have 2. Ye or yon have 

3. He, she, or it has or hath 3. They have 

Past Tense. 

Stngtdar, IkiraL 

1. I had 1. We had * 

2. Thon hadst or yon had 2. Ye or yon had 

3. He, she, or it had 3. They had 

Infinitive Mood. . 

To have. 

PAKTIOIFLES. 

Freientf Having Fast, had 

SHALL. 
Present Tense. 

Sinffular, PturaL 

1. I shaU 1. We shall 

2. Thon shalt or yon shall 2. Ye or yon shall 

3. He, she, or it shall 3. They shall 

Past Tense. 

Singular. FbiraL 

1. I should 1. We should 

2. Thou diooUbt or yon should 2. Ye or yon should 
1^ A^«bfl^4W- it should ^. Th&y should 
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WILL. 

Present Tense. 

SinguUxr. PhardL 

1. I will 1. WewiU 

2. Thou wilt or you will 2. Ye or you will 

3. He, she, or it will 3. They will 

Past Tense. 

Stngtdar. FhwaL 

1. I would 1. We would 

2. Thou wouldst or you would 2. Te or you would 

3. He, she, or it would 8. They would 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 

SSnfftdar. PlwraL 

1. I may 1. We may 

2. Thou mayst or you may 2. Ye or you may 

3. He, she, or it may 3. They may 

Past Tense. 

Singular, FhtreU. 

1. I might 1. We might 

2. Thou mightst or you might 2. Ye or you might 

3. He, she, or it might 3. They might 

CAN. 
Present Tense. 

SmgtUar. HuraL 

1. I can 1. We can 

2. Thou canst or you can 2. Ye or you can 

3. He, she, or it can 3. They can 

Past Tense. 

Singular, HwraL 

1. I could 1. We could 

2. Thou couldst or you could 2. Ye or you could 

3. He, she, or it could 3. They could 

OBSSBTATIOKB. 

B; dOf luttte. and wiXl, are not always auxiUary bat often pr i neipa t yerbt. 

Must, ▼hicn is held l^ many to be an auxiliary verb, is not inflected. 

Bt is often used in the Scriptures for the Pretent Indicativ ; as^ W« 6c 
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Conjugation of the Active Verb 
TO love. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense. 

BrnguUxr, BwnL 

l.|»er«(m I lore 1. We love 

2. Thoalovest 2. You* love 

3. HeloYesorloreth 8. They love 



1. 

2. 
8. 


Past Tense. 

Singv^, PUktoL 
I loved L We loved 
Thou lovedst 2. You loved 
He loved 8. They loved 




Perfect Tense. 




Its signa are Aom, hnut^ hoB^ or haO^. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SmguUur. FhiraL 
I have bved 1. We have loved 
Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 
He has or haUi loved 8. They have loved 



Pluperfect Tense. 

Singuuw, /ViiraL 

1. I had loved 1. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 

3. He had loved 3. They had loved 

Future Tense. 

Signs, sAdS or toOI. 
Singular,^ FUrcL 

1. I shall or will love 1. We shall or wiU love 

2. Thou shalt cr wilt love 2. You shall or will love 
8. He shall or will love 8. They shall or will love 

^JirnhMMiwajBtLpkind verb,evetLir\L«atvBUad to a tin^U iniividm l 
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Future Perfect. 

[Seepage 26.] 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I shall or will bay elored 1. We shall or win hare loved 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have 2. Ton shall or will have 

loved loved 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 

loved bved 

Potential MooA 

Present. 

Signs, may, cant or mtut. 
SingvXar. JPltmd, 

1. I may or can* love 1. We may or can love 

2. Thou mayst or canst love 2. You may or can love 

3. He may or can love 3. They may or can love 

Past 

Signs, might, could, would, or aJumld. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love should love 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, 

wouldst, or shouldst love or should love 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should love or should love 

Perfect. 

Signs, may, can, or must have. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can* have loved 1. We may or can have loved 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. You may or can have 

loved loved 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loved loved 

* 3futt, alfhoQgh it belongs as properly to the present and perfect 
potential as may or can, has been omitted for want of room ; out in 
going over these tenses with the anxiliaries, one by one, it is easy to 
Mm it fn thna: I nuui love thou mu$t love, &o. 8m ^Ti<cAA,v ^< 
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Pluperfect. 

Signs, nught, eotdd, wouldf or tUtoM have. 
Singular, PUtrdl. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have lored should have loved 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have 2. Yon might hare loved 

loved 

3. He might have loved 3. They might have loved 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Plund, 

1. If I love 1. If we love 

2. If thou love 2. If you love 

3. If he love 8. If they love* 



Imperative Mood. 



SinguUar. Plural. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
do thou lovef or do ye love 

Infinitive Mood. 

Freientf To love Perfect, To have loved 

PABTIOIPLES. 

IVeaent, Loving Poet, Loved Petfeet, Having loved| 

* The remaining tenses in the Sabjanctiye mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the correroonding tenses of the Indieattve and Potential, 
with the addition to we verb of a oox^nnction e^ressed or implied, de- 
noting a condition or supposition. 

t The Imperatiye Mood is not entitled to three persons. In strict pro- 
priety it has only the second person in both numbers. For when I say, 
Let me Jove, I mean, Permit thou me to love. Hence, letme love la eon- 
Btmed thus: 2el thou me (to) love, or do thou let me (to) love, 3b, the alga 
of the infinitiye. is not used after let. See Syntax, R. V I. No one inSl 
say that permit (me to loye) is the first person singular, imperatlv* 
mood : then, why should let (me to loye), which is exactly rixoOar, be 
called the first person? The Latin verb wants Hxb first persoiL and if It 
has the third, it has also a different termination for It. whleh la not 
ibtfOBMiatlMEngUdiveib. K.lia ^t See Key, No. S06>21t. 
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JExerdsei an the Verb AcUve. 

♦We love him ; Jamea loves me ; it amuses 
him ; we shall conduct them ; thev will divide 
the SDoil ; soldiers should defend their country ; 
frienos invite friends ; she can read her lesson ; 
she may plaj a tune ; you might please her ; 
thou mayst ask him ; he may have oetrayed us ; 
we might have diverted the children ; John can 
deliver the message. 

I love; to love; love; reprove thou; has 
loved; we tied the knot; if we love; if thou 
love ; they could have commanded armies ; to 
love ; to baptize | to have loved ; loved ; loving ; 
to survey; havmg surveyed; write a letter; 
read your lesson ; thou hast obeyed my voice ; 
honour thy father. 

The Tetchur, if he chooMS, maf now acquaint ike learner with the 
differenee between the Nominatiye and the ObjectlTe. 

The Nomlnatiye actt ; the Objecttve is aeUd uwm ; as. H« eats applet. 
The Nominative eommonlj eemes he/ore the rero, flie Otijeetire afitr it 

Concerning prononns, it mav be observed, that the first neaks; the 
second is spoken to ; and the ttiird (or any noon) is spoken qf. 

* We may parse the first sentence, for example. We love him; We^ 
the first personal pronoun, plural, masculine, or fera. the Nominative ; 
(0v«p a Terb active, the first person, plural, present, Indicative; him, 
the third personal prononn, shigular, masculine^ the Ol^eetive. 

QUESTIONS which should be put to the papils. 

Bov do you know that love is plural? Ana, Because we its nom. is 
pfamL How do you know that Ume is the first person ? Ana. Because 
«• is the first personal pronoun, and the verb is always of the same 
nmber and person With the noun or pronoun before it. K. 102, 101. 

Ifany of the phrases in this page may be converted into exercises of 
a fiflwant kind : thus^ the meaning of the sentenoe, We love Mm, may 
I»«pr0ased by the passive voice; as, A is loved hy um. 

Ilsifty alio be turned into a question, or made a negative; %B,Dofoe 

IMfavfAe. Wedonotlovehim, 

I jillMne a few of the ways of using the exercises on a single page ^ 

\ to no limit to the variety of methods that every mgeoious 

\ Teaeher may invent and adopt to engage the a t l.e nt i on 

I Che midenlanding of bis popils* 
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Conjugation op the Passive Verb 

TO BE loved. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

SmguUxr, HuraL 

1. Am loved 1. Are loved 

2. Art loved 2. Are loved 

3. Is loved 3. Are loved 

Past Tense. 

Smfffdar, PlwraL 

1. Was loved 1. Were loved 

2. Wast loved 2. Were loved 

3. Was loved 3. Were loved 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, JPltiraL 

1. Have been bved 1. Have been loved 

2. Hast been loved 2. Have been loved 

3. Has been loved 3. Have been loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, PhirdL 

1. Had been loved 1. Had been loved 

2. Hadst been loved 2. Had been loved 

3. Had been loved 3. Had been loved 

Future Tense. 

Singtdar, Hural, 

1. Shall or will be loved 1. Shall or will be loved 

2. Shalt or wilt be loved 2. Shall or will be loved 
8. Shall or will be loved 3. Shall or will be loved 



▲ Rutl»e Verb is formed bv patting the Past BarUdple of vaj 
mb JiAsr the verb io he uirongh all iti Moods and Tenaea. 

ssr- 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. FUiraL 

1. Shall or will hAve^been lored 1. Shall or will have been lored 

2. Shalt or wilt have been loved 2. Shall orwill have been loved 

3. Shall or will have been loved 3. Shall or wiH have been loved 



Potential Mood 

Present Tense. 



JS^ngidar. FUurdL 

1. May or can be loved 1. May or can be loved 

2. Mayst or canst be loved 2. May or can be loved 

3. May Tn* can be loved 3. May or can be loved 

Past. 

Singular. FUiraL 

1. Might, &c. be loved 1. Might be loved 

2. Mightst be loved 2. Might be loved 

3. Might be loved 3. Might be loved 

Perfect. 

SingtUar, liurdL 

1. May, &c. have been loved 1. May have been loved 

2. Mayst have been loved 2. May have been loved 

3. May have been loved 3. May have been loved 

Pluperfect 

Singtdar, HuraL 

1. Might, &c. have been loved 1. Might have been loved 

2. Mightst have been loved 2. Might have been loved 

3. Might have been loved 3. Might Wr^'WiGiVsis^ 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. If»Ibeloved 1. If we be loved 

2. If thou be loved 2. If you be loved 

3. If he be loved 3. If they be loved 

Past. 

Singular. FluraL 

1. If I were loved 1. If we were loved 

2. If thou wert loved 2. If you were loved 

3. If he were loved 3. If they wem loved 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Be thou loved 2. Be ye or you loved 



Infinitive Mood. 

Present^ To be loved Perfect, To have been loved 

PABTICIPLES. 

Pres. Bemg loved Past. Been loved Perf. Having been loved 



* The Pnpil may at times be requested to throv out if and put u»Ua$, 
though, whether, or lest, in its place. 

10* After the pupil is expert in going over the tenses of the verb as 
they are, he may be taught to omit all the auxiliaries but one, and go 
over the verb thus : Present Potential, I may love; thou mayst love; he 
may love, &c. ; and then with the next auxiliary, tiius : I can love ; thoa 
canst love ; he can love, &c. ; and then with must, thas : I must love ; 
thou must love ; he must love, &c. ; and Hien with the auxlKatfes of the 
i%#/ Potential, thus: I might love; thou miyhtst love, ieC'-^Su olm 
^eir, No. 11% p. 56, and No8. 118, U4, p. 56. 
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Hxercises on ^ Verb JPdasive. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art 
loved ; it is loved ; she was loved ; he has been 
loved; you have been loved; I have been 
loved; thou hadM been loved j we shall be 
loved ; thou wilt be loved ; they will be loved ; 
I shall have been loved ; you will have been 
loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she 
must be loved ; they might be loved ; ye would 
be loved; they should be loved; I could be 
loved ; thou canst have been loved ; it may 
have been loved ; you might have been loved ; 
if I be loved ;* thou wert loved ; we be loved ; 
they be loved. — Be thou loved ; be ye loved ; 
vou be loved: — ^To be loved; loved; having 
been loved ; to have been loved ; being loved. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Verbs and Cases 
of Nouns and Pronouns. 

Tie John's shoes; this is Jane's bonnet; 
ask mamma; he has learned his lesson; she 
invited him ; your father may commend vou ; 
he was baptized ; the minister baptized nim ; 
we should have delivered our message; papa 
will reprove us ; divide the apples ; the cap- 
tain had commanded his soldiers to pursue the 
enemy ; Eliza diverted her brother ; a hunter 
killed a hare ; were* I loved ; were we good, we 
should "be happy.f 

* A eonjmietioa Is fireqnently to be understood teitt. 
1 8ee£zerciM0ofadiffer«a[tiort,iptf»8(k 
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An AcHve or a Kcuier Verb maj be coi^Jugated through all 
its moods and tenses, by adding its JPreaent ParHcipie to the 
verb To he. This is called the ^ogreetive form ; * because it 
expresses the contmnation of action or state : i%uSf 



Present 
I am loving 
Thou art loviiig 
He is loying, &c. 



Past. 
I waslovine 
Thou wast loving 
He was loving, &c. 



The Present and Past Indicative mayalso he conjugated hy 
the assistance of Do. This is called the £mphatic/orm : Thue^ 

Past. 
I did love 



Present 
I do love 
Thou dost love 
He does love, &o. 



Thou didst love 
He did love, &c. 



RnuD I. 

Verbs ending in ss, sh, ch, x, or o, form the third person mn- 
gtdar of the Present Indicative, hy adding JSJ8: Thus, 

He dress-es, march-es, bmsh-es, fix-es, go-es. 

Rule II. 
Verbs in 7, chanae jinto i before the terminations est, es, eth, 
and ed ; Inii not before ing ; — ^Y, wilh a vowel before it, is not 
changed into i: Thus, 

Pres.Try, triest, tries or trieth. Posf, tried. Part. trying. 
iVe^. Prajjprajestjprajs or prajeth. Pa«<, prayed. Port, praying. 

Rule III. 

Verbs accented on the last syllable, and verbs of one syUahUf 
ending in a single consonant preceded hy a single vowel, double 
the fmal consonant before me terminations est, eth, ed, ing; 
hut never before « : l%is, 

Allot, allottest, allots, allotteth, allotted, allotting. 
Blot, blottest, blots, blotteth, blotted, blotting. 



* A BuHve verb has NO B-ogresaive Form; such as, 7am being Iwed 
— I woe being loved—I have been being loved— I had been being loved— 1 
s»aa be beinff loved— I OmXL Aav« (mh bw^q loiwd.— Potential— / eon U 
^Jeimg loved, Ac. tbxoagh. the toAois verb. 
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Ireegulab Vebbs. 

A regtdar verb Is one that forms its past 
tense and past participle by adding d or ea to 
the present ; as, Love^ lavedj loved. 

An irregular verb is one that does not form 
both its past tense and past participle by add- 
ing dor edio the present ; as, 

Present. 

Abide 

Am 

Arise 

Awake 

Bear, to bring forth 

Bear, to carry 

Beat 

Begin 

Behold 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid,>&r- 

Bind, ttM- 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 

Brinff 

Boila, re" 



PaH. PaH Participle, 

abode abode 
was been 

arose arisen 

awoke E* awaked 
bore,t bare b6m 
bore, bare borne 



beat 

began 

beheld 

bent B 

bereft R 

besought 

bad, bSde 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke 

bred 

brought 

builll 



beaten or beat 
beeun 
beheldor beholden 
bent B 

bereft b(ki8«) 
besought 
bidden 
bound 
bitten, bit 
bled 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
built 



* ThoM Texte which are eoi\|iigated regularly, as well as Irregnlaily, 
•re marked with an B. t Bon la now more used fhan ban. 

X Buitdf d»ett,tai6. aereial ether TezhflL have the legnlar fimouMUfti^ 
4iMU0^ Ae.----8ee JL No. 18S. 
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PretenL 


FM. 


Fait ParOdple, 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


But 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught B . 
chid 


caught R 
chidden, orchid 


Chide 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere claye R 


cleaved 


Cleave, to mlit 


clove, or deft cloven, or cleft 


Cling 
Clothe 


clung 


clung 


clothed 


clad R 


Come, he- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew R 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, to challmgeiB R dared 


dared 


DSal 


dgalt R 


dealt R 


Dig 


dug, or digged dug, or digged 


Do, wn-* 


die 


done 


Draw, with- 


drew 


^ drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt R 


dwelt R— p. 43 J 


Eat 


atet 


eatenf 


Fall, he- 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 



* The oompoand.Terlw are ooniagated like the simple, b7 prafizliig 
Che nrlhtbles Mitiended to them ; thus, Vndo, undid, undant, 
flTlaiH eKeIti4ed «a% as the Past and Past Partidnle of this verh^ for 
iBWit 'iWUffum mwd \n MilfoQ sad a fev others, the nse of it does not 
■pr JMi mgXbaiti^, •sA this Terb \b foAotofitlT tenco&Kt ^Sx««dT. 



yBBB& 



PreeenL 
Find 

Flee J from a foe 
Fling 

Fly, as a bird 
FSrbear 
Forget 
Forsake 
Freeze 
Get, be- for- 
GilA 

Gird, be- en- 
Give^ for- mis- 
Go 

Grave, en- R 
Grind 
Grow 
Hang 
Have 
Hear 
Help 

Hew, rough- 
Hide 
Hit 

Hold, ber toith- 
Hurt 
Keep 
Kneel 
Knit 
Know 



Past 

found 

fled 

flung 

flew 

forbore 

forgot 

forsook 

froze 

got* 

giltR 

girt R 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

nung 

had 

heard 

helped 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knelt R 

knit R 

knew 



Fast Participle, 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forborne 

forgotten, forgot 

forsaken 

frozen 

got, gottenf 

giltR 

girt R 

given 

gone 

graven 

ground 

grown 

hungt 

had 

heard 

holpen R 

hewn R 

hidden, or hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

knit, or knitted 

known 



* Gat and heffat are often used In the Scriptores for got and begot. 
t Oottm is nearly obsolete. Its compound /or^often is still in good use. 
X Bangt to take away life ly hanging, is regnlar; as, TtaA toUbia^^Jk 
heuiged pat the gown wm kmig npk 
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Present. 


Past. Past 


PartiapU. 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay, tn- 
Lead, mw- 


laid 


laid 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down 


lay 


lain, or lien 


Light 


litR 


litR 


Load 


loaded 


loaden R 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


m?,ant 


mgant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown B 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Pen, to shut up 


pent 


pent 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, or quitted 


quit R 


Bead 


rgad 


read 


Kend 


rent 


rent 


Kid 


rid 


rid 


Kide 


rode 


ridden 


King 


rang, or rung* 


rung 


Kise, a- 


rose 


risen 


Kive 


rived 


riven 


Kun 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn R 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 



^ WJmn the Fttt might be either ana or unff, Ae., I have given 
Wtbe^niumee, which it certainly ooght VohKv«, 
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I^retenL 

Seethe 

Sell 

Send 

Shake 

Shape, mi8' 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Show* 

Shred 

Shrink 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Slmg 

Slink 

SKt 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak, he- 



PaH. 




PMParMjfU. 


seethed, 


or sod 


sodden 


sold 




sold 


sent 




sent 


set 




set 


shook 




shaken 


shaped 




shapen B 


shaved 




shaven B 


shore B 




shorn 


shed 




shed 


shdne B 




sh5ne B 


shod 




shod 


shot 




shot 


showed 




shown 


shred 




shred 


shrank, < 


?r shrunk 


shrank 


shut 




shut 


sang, or sung 
sank, or sunk 


sung 
sunk 


satt 




sitten, or sat J 


slew 




slain 


slept 
slid 




slept 
sliaden 


slang, or 
slank, 09 


slung 
*slui]^ 


slung 
slunk 


slit, or slitted 


slit^ or slitted 


smote 




smitten 



sowed 
spoke, spake 



sown B 
spoken 



* Or ^%«i0, «Am0«1; «A««9ii— pronoimeed cftow, Ac See Note, next page. 

t Many aathon, both here and in America^ nae 9aU as the Past time 
of sft ; bat this is improper; for tt is apt to be eonfonnded with taU, to 
gtet. 

t AttM is prefonOil^ though obwlMwnt 
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IS'iHui* 


HasL 


Past Fartieipie, 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


Spent 


Spill 


spilt R 


spilt R 


§pp. 


span, or spun 


spun 


Spit, be* 


spat, or spit 


spitten j or spit* 


Split 


split R 


split R 


Spread, he* 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, or spning sprung 


Stand,ti?ti^^c.8tood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Stinff 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stank, or stunk 


stunk 


Stride, he- 


strode, or strid 


stridden 


Strike 


stmck 


struck,or stricken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew,t he^ 


strewed 


strewed, or 


Strow 


strowed 


strown, strowed 


Swear 


swore, or sware 


sworn 


Swgat 


sweat 


sweat 


Sweep 
Swell 


swept 
swelled 


swept 
swollen R 


Swim 


swam, or swum 


; swiim 



Swing swang, or swung swung 

Take, he* &c took taken 

Teach, wtir- re-taught taught 

Tear tore or tare t3m 

Tell told told 



fipUim U jftdkaULdt fbongb obaotoaoont. 
SUrm and Atm an noir giving iray to tHrom and tkom, w thay tra 
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Freseni. 


Past. 


Past Participle, 


Think, be- 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve R 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Threat 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen R 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wotind E 


wotod ^ 


Work 


wrought 


R wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung B 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 


Defective verbs 


are those which want Bome of their moods and 


MI1M8. 


• 




PremU. Past, 


Ftut JPlarHeipte. 




Con, oonld. 
May, might, 








WiU, would, 




Most, must, 
Ought, ought, 




■arr- ^:^*. 




Wit orl . . 


■ quoth, 




Wot, r^*» 





EXERCISES ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS, 
IfiBmMihePast Tense and Past PartidpU of 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, 
arise, catch, bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, 
fly, flee, fall, ^t, give, go, feel, forsake, grow, 
have, hear, hide, keep, know, lose, pay, ride, 
ring, shake, run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide. 
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Of Adverbs. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verbj an 
o/^ecUve^ or another adverhj to express some 
quaUty or circumstance respecting it ; as, Ann 
speaks voeU; John is remarkably diligent. 

Adverbs may be divided into classes, viz. : 

1. Adverbs of Time; as, Ago, already, always, daily, early, 
hourly, immediately, never, now, presently, sometimes, soon, 
then, to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, when, while. 

2. Adverbs of Place; as. Above, apart, asunder, back- 
ward, below, downward, elsewhere, fiur, forth, forward, hence, 
here, hither, near, off, thenoe, there, thither, up, upward, 
whence, where, whither, within, without, yonder. 

3. Adverbs of Ntmiber ; as. Once, twice, thrice, first, 
secondly, again, often. 

4. Adverbs of QuantUy; as. Almost, enough, exceedingly, 
fully, more, much, most, nearly, too, very. 

5. Adverbs of QuaUty; as, Badly, devwly, correctly, how, 
ill, poorly, quickly, slowly, softly, sweetly, well, wisely. 

6. Adverbs of ^tfSrmafioA, Negation, and Dauht; as, Ay, 
certainly, doubtless, haply, nay, not, nowise, peradventnre, 
perhaps, surely, truly, undoubtedly, yea, yes. 

OBSVBTATXOITB. 

Adverba qualify verta, a^ectirea, and other adveriM, as a^Jdcttves 
qualify noons. 

In many instances, advertM admit of denees of compaxison like a4Jeo- 
tives. Some are compared by adding <r and Ml ; as, i^ftm^ qfUner, oftenett ; 
some b7 prefixing mon and moat; as, wtMty, mere witely, most v>i$ay • 
0ome are compared ixregolarlj; as, 02, wona, wont; mmcA, more, wMt ; 
wiUf better^ best. 

Most of the adrertM irhieh end fn Ijr are foimed from adjeetivei by 
adding Ip; tAffooliahffocUMy; and they are osoallj eompued hy pre- 
fixing more and mott. 

Some adverbs are formed from noons or adjectives by prefixing 
a, aa orAor^t ^far, 
Wbm mtoH and mmI qnalify noons they are aiitoinu; bat in every 
^—^tkaaMmk they are Aiverte. 
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EXERCISES ON ADVERBS. 

He went off immediately. I then wept bit- 
terly. He is here now. She went awav yes- 
terday.* They came to-day. They will per- 
haps depart to-morrow. He will soon go away. 
She sung sweetly. Cats soon know how tof 
catch mice. Maria rose up hastily. They that 
have enough t may soundly sleep. Cain wick- 
edly slew his brother. I saw nim long ago. 
He is a very good man. Sooner or later all 
must die. x ou read too little. They talk too 
much. Always act wisely. How many lines 
can you repeat? You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they happv. He fell fast 
asleep. She should not hold her head awry. 
The ship was driven ashore. No, indeed. They 
are all alike. Those that were thirsty drank 
freely. The oftener you read attentively, the 
better you will remember. 

OBSBBTATIOKS. 

* Ib-dlsjr, yuterday, and io-momno, aro always nouBS, for fhey are 
jporfa of time ; as, Yesterday is past, to-day Is pasdng, and we maj never 
see (o-morroto.— When these words answer to the question wA«n, thej 
are governed lay a preposition understood; as, When will John come 
home? (on) UHmorrom, for he went away (on) yesterday, 
Uueh is used, 1. as an adverb; as. It is much better to live well than not 
S. as an mtffeetive ; as, In much wealth Is much care. 
8. as a noun; as, When much is promised, muck is expeetod. 

In strict propriety, however, much can never be a noun, but an a^jee- 
Hoe; for were the question to be Mlced. Much what is given? it wonld 
be necessary to add a noun, and say, Where much yraee is given, much 
gratitude is required. 

t 2b, before the infinitive of verbs, is an adverb, aeeording to Johnson : 
and according to Murray, a preposition. The two together nuiy be called 
ttie infinitive. 

% Enough (a sufficiency) is here a noun. Its plural,— «uno, is applied 
like many, to things that are numbered. Enough^ an adl. like <n«a^ 
should perhaps be applied only to fhingfttkuittTOwc^lM&Qtt "^ 
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Of Prepositions. 

A Brep<mtion is a word put before noons and 
pronouns, to show the relation between them f 
aa. He sailed from Leith to London in two days. 

A LIST OP PREPOSITIONS. 
3^ 5« got acaerakHg 5jr AmtI . 

About, above, across, after, against, along, 
amid, amidst, among, amongst, around, at, 
athwart. Before, behind, below, beneath, be- 
side, besides, between, betwixt, beyond, by. 
Down, during. Except. For, p**'*- from. In, 
into. Near, nigh. Of, off, on. over. Eound. 
Save, since. Through, throughout, till, to, to- 
wards.* Under, underneath, unto, up, upon, 
With, within, without. 

ODSBBVATIONS. 

Brery preposition requires an otjJectiTe case after it. ^When a 

preposition does not govern an objective case, it becomes an adverb; 
as. He rides ahovJL. But In such phrases as, east up, hold out, faU on, the 
words up, out, and on, must be considered as a part of the verb, nvther 
than as prepositions or adverbs. 

Some words are used as prepositions in one plafoe, and as advertw in 
another, thus, &«/ore is a preposition when it refers to place; *&, He 
stood htfort the door: and an adverb when it refers to time; as, Btfort 
that the bov called thee, I saw thee. The word he/are, however, and 
otkan in aunilar situations, may still be considered as prepositions, if 
we supply an appropriate noun ; as, Before the time that the boy, &c 

* Tomardt is a preposUUm, but tounurd is an a4feetive, and means 
** Ready to do or learn; compliant with duty; not froward." Tomurd 
is sometimes improperly used for towardt. 

The inseparable prepoeitionB are omitted, because an explanation of 
them can impart no information without a previous knowledge of th« 
ndioal word. Sumiose the pupil told that con means together, will thif 
— --■- tmifMmtoUmf No: be must first be told that vene signifies 
m4 tbfln MNt, together. Would it not be better to t«a Um at 
BMpaf to COM oc eott tO0«aMrf 
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Of Conjunctions. 

A Coryunction is a word which joins words 
and sentences together; as, You and I must 
go to Leith ; but Peter may stay at home. 

Conjunctions are of two kinds — Copulative^ 
which join words and connect their meanings ; 
and IHgunciw€j which join words, but disjoin 
their meanings. 

The Copulative Conjunctions are — Also, and, 
as, because, bothy for,* if, since, that, then, 
therefore, too, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive Conjunctions are — ^Although, 
but, either, except, however, lest, neither, nor, 
notwithstanding, or, than, though, tmless, whe- 
ther, yet. 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

Love your master : for it is your duty. Some 
children have neither father nor mother alive : 
notwithstanding this, they are as happy and 
healthy as many that have both : because the 
Divine Being has put it into the hearts of others 
to take care of them. If you study diligently, 
then you may expect to acquire much knowledge: 
but unless you study, you cannot know much. 

OBSBBTATIONS. 

* When/br can be torned into because, it is a conjunction, 

Seyeral words which am marked as adverbs in Johnson^s IMetionary 
•re in many Grammars marked as conjunctions; such as, AlheU^ cIm, 
moreover, likewise, otherwise, nevertheless, then, there/ore, wher^ore. 

BiU in some cases is an adverb; as, " We are but (only) of yesterday 
and know nothtng.** 

Sometimes the same words are used as coiijnnctions in one place, and 
as prepositions or adverbs in another place: as, Since (coqj.) wo must 
pan. let OS do it peaoeaUy ; I have not seen um since (prep.) that time. 
Onr Meadabip commenced long since (adv.)t 

t As many distinctions, however proper in themselves, may prove 
Bore hnrtftu than nseftil, they should not be made fOL tl^ VwsrDsa \i^ 
peribeUy aflqnalntM with the more olrrioua tute. 
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CyiNTEBJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word which 
some emotion of the speaker ; as, Oh^ what 
sight is here I Well donel 

A LIST OP INTERJECTIONS. 

Adieu ! ah ! alas ! alack I away! aha ! begone I 
hark I ho! ha! he! hail! halloo! hum! hush! 
huzza! hist! hey-day! lo! O! oh! strange! 

brave ! ^shaw ! see 1 well-a-day 1 i&c. 

CORBECT THE FOLLOWING ERRORS. 

1 saw a boy which is blind.* We was not tiiere.t 
I saw a flock of gooses. I loves him. 

This is the horse who was lost. He love me. 

This is the hat whom I wear. Thou have been busy. 

John is here, she is a good boy. He dare not speak. 

The hen lays his eggs. She need not do it. 

Jane is here, he reads welL Was yon there ? 

I saw two mouses. You was not there. 

The dog follows her master. We was sorry for it. 

This two horses eat hay. Thou might not go. 

John met three mans. He dost not learn. 

We saw two childs. If I does that. 

He has but one teeth. Thou'may do it 

The well is ten foot deep. You was never there. 

Look at the oxes. The book were lost. 

This horse will let me ride on her. Thou will better stop. 

I can stay this two hours. The horses was sold. 

I have two pen4aii£BS. The boys was reading. 

My lady has got his fim. I teaches him grammar. 

Two pair of ladies's gloves. He are not attentive to it. 

Henry the Eighth had six wifes. Thou shall not go out. 

I saw the man which sings. If I bees not at home. 

We saw an ass who bribed at us. Thou can do nothing for me. 

They vrill stay thistwo days. There is only two of us, Johnandyoo. 

* Tbeae exeivisei will at onoe amuse and improve the papiL Bee 
SjtUax, BalM 14 and 15. \ &7nUx,B.\SLA 1. 
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ON PAESING. 

Hating the exercises on Parsing^ and Syntax in om voliime 
with the Grammar, is a convenience so exceedingly great, that 
it most be obvious. The following set of exercises on Parsing 
are arranged on a plan new and important. 

All the most material points, and those that are apt to puzzle 
the pupil, have been selected, and made the subject of a whole 
page of exercises, and where veiy important, of two. By this 
means, the same point must come so often under his eye, and be 
so often repeated, that it cannot fail to make a deep impression 
on his mind ; and even should he forget it, it wilt be easy to re- 
firesh his memory by turning to it again. 

To give Ml scope to the pupil's discriminating i)owers, the 
exercises contain all the parts of speech, promiscuously arranged, 
to be used thus : 

1. After the pupil has got the definition of a noun, exercise 
him in going over any part of th*e exercises in parsing, and point- 
ing out the NOUNS onJy, This will oblige him to exercise his 
powers of discrimination in distinguishing the nouns from the 
other words.t 

2. After getting the definition of an adjective, exercise him in 
selecting all the adjeotivea from the other words, and telling why 
they are adjectiv«s. 

3. After getting all the prcmmna very accurately by heart, let 
him point out them, in addition to the nouns and adjectives. 

4. Then the verb, without telling what aort^ or what numher^ 
or person, or feMM, for several weeks, or longer, till he can dis- 
tinguish it with great readiness. 

5. Then the definition of an adverh, after which exerdse him 
oraUy with many short sentences containing adverbs, and tiien on 
those m the bo<dc 

6. Get all the prepositions by heart, for it is impossible to 
give such a definition of a preposition as will lead a diild to dis- 
tinguish it with certainty, firom every o&er sort of word. 

* Bsur»e should be pronooneed paree and not par g : — See Key, p. 71. 

t Those aocuBtoiaed to use Mr. Murray's lessons In purring, will 
perhaps think tbe f(41owing too difficult; let such, however, reflect, 
that Mr. Mamy's are too easy; for wken bo other words are intro- 
dnoed besides an article and a noun, no exercise is given to the pupil's 
Judgement at all; for in every sentence he finds only an artieU and a 
noun; and in the next set onlv an artiele, an ac^eetive, and a noun, and 
•0 on. There is no room for diserimination here, and. -^^C^SsRa^^icQae 
tipn is the Twy thing he should be taught. 
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7. Get all the conjunctions by heart They have been alpha- 
betically arranged, like the prepositions, to facilitate the com- 
mitting of them to memory. 

8. After this, the pupil, if very young, may go -over all the 
exercises by parsing every word in the moat simple manner; 
▼iz. by saying such a word — a noun, singular^ without telling 

its gender and ease such a word, a «er&, without telling its 

nature^ number^ person, tense, and mood, 

9. In the next and last course, he should go over the exer- 
dses, and tell every thing about nouns and verbs, &c., as shown 
in the example below. 

$gr In the Exeroises on Parsing, every aeuteoce is numbered in the 
Oramtnar; but in the Key, many sentences are not noticed at all, 

beoause they are easy. Under No. a, for instance^ the'2d sentenoe is 

noticed in the Key, p. 75, but not the 8d, 4th, 6th, 6th, and 7th, because 
there is nothing difficult in any of them. 

• The small letters refer to the Nos. For example, p, in the first sen- 
tenoe of No. a, directs the learner to turn to No. p, page 79, and remark 
that it says, " The verb to be or to have is often understood;*' intimating 
to him by this reference that to be Ib understood after man in tba JirsS 
sentence of No. a, and tea^Aes us in the second. 



A Specimen of Parsing, 
how stupendous was the power, 

That raised me with a word ; 
And erery day and every hour, 

I lean upon the Lord. 

Of an inteijection— ^kow, an tidyerb— stupendous, an adjective, in the 
positive degree, compared by more and most, as, stupendous, more stu- 
pendous, most stupendous — was, a verb, neuter, third pars, singular, 
past, indicative (""agreeing with its nominative power, here put after 
K^tJtB, an article, the definite— pmoer, a noun, singular, neuter, the 
nominative— rAaC, a relative pronoun, singular, nenter, the nomina^ 
tive, here used for which; its antecedent is poufer — raised, a verb, active, 
third person, singular, past, indicative (agreeing with its nominative 
HUK)-^, the first personal pronoun, singular, masculine, or feminine, 
the objective (governed by raised)— vrith, a preposition— a, an article 
the indefinte— toord, a noun, singular, neuter, the objective (governed 
by with)— And, a conjunction — every, a distributive pronoun— dlay, a 
noun, singular, nenter, the objective (because the preposition through 
or during is understood)— and, and every, as before,— Aour, a noun, sin- 
gular, neuter, the objective (because day was in it, and conjunctions 
conple the same oases of nouns, &c.)—T, the first personal pronoun, 
singular, masculine, or feminine, the nominative — lean, a verb, neuter, 
first person, singular, present, indicative — itpon, a preposition — the, an 
•rtlde, the definite— Lord, a noun, singular, masc. the obj. (governed 
/^lepm). For Omstrueiim, see p. 120. 

the worda within the () till the ^^fBaU\ArtA»a^t%rBtaz. 
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EXERCISES IK i>AKSINa. 

A few easy Bentences intended as an Exercise chiefly on the 
AcHve Verb; but to be |>revioasly used as an Exercise on 
Nouns and Adjectiyes. 

No, a. 

A good conscience and a contented mind will 
make a man^ liappy^ Philosoph;^ teaches us 
to endure afflictions^ "but Christianity^* to en- 
joy tiiem^ by tummg them into blessings^. 
Virtue ennobles the mind, but vice debases 
it?. Application in the early period of life 
renders labour and study easy m succeeding 

J ears*. True courage fears nothing but sin^ 
terotion strengthens virtue ; calms tne temper; 
and fills the heart with gratitude and praised 
An irreligious man dislikes prayer, neglects the 
Bible, profanes the Sabbath, and prefers his 
own wicked desires and devices to the will and 
service of God^. 

If we give the reins to our appetites and 
passions, and lay no restraint upon them^ they 
will hurry us into guilt and misery^. Good 
sense stamps a value upon all our other quali- 
ties ; it teaches us to make a proper use of our 
acquirements, and to turn our opportunities to 
advantage : it shows itself in all our words and 
actions, and in every occurrence of life®. Shame 
and disappointment follow sloth and idleness^^ 
The darkness, which follows sunset, hides the 
earth, but reveals the heavens^^ 

* Supply teaches u«, as a reference to No. p intimates. 

1 8«e the |V* on the preceding page. See also K^^^ i^.T^ ^Ahu 
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EXEBCISES, 

Chiefij on the Actiye Yerbi — continued from last page. 

No. a. 

Example exerts greater influence than pre- 
cept*^. Gentleness ought to mark our temper, 
colour our manners, regulate our speech^ and 
diffuse itself over our whole behaviour^®. Know- 
ledge makes our beings pleasant to us, fills the 
mind with entertaining views, and provides us 
with sources of perpetual gratification**. Meek- 
ness controls our angry passions ; candoui** our 
severe judgments**. Perseverance in labour 
will surmount every difficulty**. He that* takes 
pleasure in the prosperity of others, enjoys part 
of their good fortune*^ Kestlessness of mind 
disqualifies us both for the enjoyment of peace, 
and for the performance of duty*®. Sadness 
contracts the mind ; mirth dilates it*®. 

We should subject our fancies to the govern- 
ment of reason^. Self-conceit, presumption, 
and obstinacy, blast the prospects of many a 
youth^. Mere affluence may give*^ us import- 
ance in the eyes of the vulgar ; but it will not 
recommend us to the wise and good^. A man 
of cheerful temper brings sunshine with him 
wherever he comes; a querulous man creates 
discontent, and makes otners as cross as him- 
self^. Many lose their labour, because thev do 
not prosecute to the end the good work which 
they have begun^. Envy and wrath shorten 
life ; and anxiety bringeth age before its time^. 
Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
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EXERCISES, 
Chiefly on the Neater Verb, including the yerb To he. 

No. b. 

It is better to live on a little"^ than to out- 
live* a great deaP. A good education is a better 
inheritance than a great estate^^. It would be 
well for some men, if they were penniless'. 
Friendship can scarcelv exist where virtue is 
not the foundation*. He that* swells in pros- 

Serity, will shrink in adversity*. He who 
espairs of good is sure to fall into evil*. From 
idleness arises* neither pleasure nor advantage : 
we must flee therefore from idleness^, the cer- 
tain parent of guilt and ruin^. 

You must not always rely on promises^. 
The peace of society dependeth on the due ad- 
ministration of law and iugtice*. He that 
walketh with wise men snail be wise*®. He 
that* sitteth with the profane is foolish". The 
coach arrives daily^. The mail travels fast^. 
Bain falls in great abundance here**. He sleeps 
soundly**. She dances ffracefully**. I went to 
York*^ He lives soberly*^. lie huried to his 
house in the countrv*^ They smiled^. She 
lau^hed^. He that* liveth in pleasure is dead 
whue he liveth^. To a lover of truth notlung 
appears to be* so low and mean as lying and 
dissimulation®. Vice is its own punishment, 
and virtue is its own reward^. Industry is the 
road to wealth, and virtue^ to happiness**. A 
message flies with the speed of lightning along 
the tefegraphic wires^. 



«0 TARWm. 

£Z£BCIS£S^ 

Chiefly on the PaBsive Verb.— See Page 38, hottom. 

No. C. 
An accomplished man is admired; an amiable 
man is lovecP. You may be deprired of rank 
and riches against your will ; but^ not of virtue 
without your consent^. Bad habits should be 
amended^ and good ones acquired^. Many are 
brought to ruin by extravagance and dissipa- 
tion*. The best designs are often ruined by 
unnecessary delay^ Only such recreations 
should be pursued as are innocent and health- 
ful*. Almost all difficulties may be overoome 
by diligence''. Old friends are preserved and 
new ones are procured by a grateful disposi- 
tion^. Words are like axxows^ and shoula not 
be shot at random^. 

A desire to be thought learned* is charac- 
taristic of the smatterer rather than of the Izue 
scholar*^. Great merit is sometimes concealed 
under the most unpromising appearances^. 
Some talents are buried in the earth, and others 
are properly employed^. Much mischief has 
often been prevented by timely consideration^. 
True pleasure cannot be tasted by the wicked ; 
it is only to be found in the paths of virtue^*. 
Thatf friend is highly to be valued at all times, 
whose friendship is shown in the time of <nir 
adversity^. 



* Leamedhere, is an affective ; and Bhonld be pionottneed team-4S in 
4w» if'UaUM; baft vhen a verb, in one. 

j^^tifemeanlBgTtikU, see Kotes p. 19 tad Key, No. 90«p.4& 
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EXERCISES, 

Chiefly on the PassiYe Yerhf-— continued. 

No. C. 

Beneficence is accompanied with such an 
inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by th^ performance*. The mind 
should be stored with knowledge^ and^ culti- 
vated with care*^ A pardon was obtained for 
him from the king^. Sanguine prospects have 
often been blasted^. Too sanguine hopes of 
any earthly thing should never be entertamed^. 
The table of Dionysius the tyrant was loaded 
with delicacies of every kind, yet he could not 
eat"^. We are taught in the Scriptures that 
the affliictions of this life will be overpaid by 
that eternal weight of glory which awaits the 
righteous" ^^. 

Greater courage is displayed in ruling one's 
own spirit than m taking a city^. Riches and 
honour have not always been reserved for the 
good**. Kin^ Alfred is said to have divided 
flie day and night into three parts : eight hours 
were allotted for meals and sleep,— eight were 
allotted for buainess and recreation, and eighf* 
for study and devotion^. All our actions should 
be regulated by reUgion and reason^. The 
ship would have been swamped, and the whole 
crew lost, if the leak had not been discovered 
in time^. These two things cannot be dis- 
joined ; a holy life and a happy death^. As 
the thermometer cannot indicate temperature, 
when the mercury is frozen ; so conscience can- 
not show us our duty, when liaidi^'^iLVj ^\s5^ • 



EZEBC»»SS 
On di£GBvent sorts of Yorb m the Imporative. 

No.* 

ForgQt the faults of othexs, and remember 

yotax owu*. Study imiversal rectitude^ and 

cherish religious hope^. Suit your desires to 

things, and not thing|s to your desires^ Never 

lie, nor steal, nor covet, but always follow the 

law of truth, of integrity, and of contentment*. 

Practise humility, and avoid evervthing in 

dress, carriage, or conversation, which has any 

appearance of pride*. Allow nothing to inters 

rupt your public or private devotions, except 

the performance of some humane action^. 

Learn to contemn aU praise betimes^ 
For* flattery is the nurse of crimes?. 

Recollect that you are a member of the human 
family ; and de^n nothing which* regards hu- 
manity unworthy of your notice®. Presume* 
not in prosperity, and aespair* not in adversity®. 
Be kind and coilrteous to all, and never either 
give or take offence without just reason^^. Be- 
ware* of the beginnings of evil habits ; they 
creep* upon us msidiously, and often become 
our masters before we are aware*^ 

Oh man, degenerate man, offend no more I 
Gof learn of brutes, thy Maker to adore^I 

Let no one persuade you that the work of pre- 
paration for heaven is inconsistent with an hon- 
ourable discharge of the duties of active life*^ 
Let your words t agree with your thoughts, 
and let both be riiled by the law of the Lord". 

* See Note lirat, p. 63. 
'^ And Atfm an botii hi thft«iiqp<r«tfoe< — %^^lfoCc,meztpBg«. 
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EZCRdSES 
Oa di£SM6Bt iorto of Yoiti im the ImpevatiTe,— «0fKMiMMi* 

Ned: 

Let the favotir of God be preferred to the 
friendship of men, and the testimony of a good 
conscience to the applause of the world.^ Let 
your first waking thoughts be given to God ; 
and let no evening close without a devout obla- 
tion of prayer and thanksgiving*^. 

Let no opposition or obloquy from men make 
you* swerve from your duty to God ; the frowns 
of the world are nothing to the smiles of 
heaven*^. Let reason go before enterprise, and 
counsel before every action*®. Hear Ann read 
her lesson*^ Bid her get it better^. You 
needf not hear her again^*. I see her weep^. 
I feel it pain me^. I dare not go^. You be- 
hold him nm^. We observed him walk off 
hafctily28* 

And that totgae of hi6, that bade the Romans 
Mark* him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alasl it cried — give'* me some drink, Titiniusi*^. 

Deal with another as you'd have 

Another* deal with you; 
Whaf you*re unwilling to receive, 

Be stlre you never d<^. 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.*®. Be angry and sin not; let not the 
«un go down upon your wrath^. 

* The next verb after hid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, let, behold 
^i«Bnw, JUv«, imd known, is In the Ii^twitwe. having to undftntood : as; 
" The tempest-loving raven scarce dares (to) wing the dubious dusk.* 
-^1 have ibtoien him (to) ditfert the money,_Ac. 7b is often used aftw 
Che compound tenses of these verbs ; as, Who will dare lo advance, if I 
vay— stop? Them did he make to pay tribute. 

t Swt 21, 2S, 23, M, 26, and 9e» bavft no Im^nAi^^VBLH^Msw 
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EXERCISES. 
The Nominatiye,' though generally placed hrfan the yerb, is often 
placed after it; especially when the sentence begins with 
Here^ ihere^ &c., when if or ihough is understood, and when a 
question is asked. 

No. «. 

Of all burdens the heaviest is a guiltj con- 
science^. Among the best and most healthM 
sports, may be reckoned bowls, curling, golf, 
and cricket ; among the most dangerous, foot- 
ball and boating*. Then were they in ^eat 
fear^. Here stands the oak*. On the heels of 
folly treadeth shame, and at the back of anger 
standeth remorse*. Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning^. Then shalt thou see 
clearly^. Where is thy brother®? Is he at 
home^? 

There are in most of our great towns hun- 
dreds who can neither read nor write*^. Were 
he at leisure, I would wait upon him*^. Had 
he been more prudent, he would have been 
more fortunate". Were they wise, they would 
read the Scriptures daily^. I would give more" 
to the poor were I able^*. Could we survey 
the chambers of sickness and distress, we should 
find them' peopled, in very many instances, 
with the victims of intemperance, sensuality, 
and self indulgence**. Were he to assert it, i 
would not believe it, because he told a lie be- 
fore^^ Gaming is a vice^ pregnant with the 
greatest evils ; to it are often sacrificed wealth, 
reputation, and everything virtuous and valu- 
«He^l Is not industry the road to wealth, 
iwirfp virtue^ to wellbeing^? 
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EXBBCIBES. 
The Nomuialave is dftea at a great dktaiMe from the Terb. 

No./ 

James Watt, who, by his invention of the 
steam-engine, conferred such inestimable bene- 
fits on his country and the world, was a man as 
remarkable for his modesty as for his genius^ 
That fortitude* which has encounteredno dangers, 
that energy which has surmounted no difficulties, 
that integrity which has never been exposed to 
temptation,— -can at best be considered but as 
gold not yet* brought to the test, of which, 
therefore, the true value cannot be assigned^. 

It is quite possible that that little boy, so 
mean in his attire, and so peasant-like in his 
look and manners, whom his richer and gayer 
schoolmates despise for his humble birth and 
homeljr aspect; seldom inviting him to share 
in their sports, and often treating him with dis- 
dain, and even with rudeness, as if he were the 
dust beneath their feet, may, by his superior 
talents and diligence, outstrip all of them m the 
race of learning, and ultimately rise to a posi- 
tion in society, which they, with all their ad- 
vantages of birth, and wealth, and patronage, 
shall Be unable to reach*. He whose constant 
employment is detraction and censure; who 
looKS only to find faults, and speaks only to puo- 
lish them ; will be dreaded, hated, and avoided*. 

He', who through yast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds'** compose one uniyerse, 
Obsenre how system into system runs, 
Whati*^ other planets circle otiier suns, 
What varied being peoples every star^ 
Ifay teU why Heaven naa mai^A \xa aa ii^ %x^. 
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EXERCISES. 

The infinitiye, or pait of a sentenee, being equal to a noun, is 
often the nommative to a verb. 

No. g. 

To be ashamed of a course of life which* con- 
science approves from a fear of the caisure of 
the worla,* is the mark of a feeble and imper- 
fect character*. To bear ill usage with meek- 
ness, and misfortune with equanimity, bespeaks 
true nobility of souP. To rejoice in the welfare 
of our fellow-creatures, is, in a degree, to partake 
of their good fortune ; but to repine at their pros- 
perity, is only to punish ourselves, and prove how 
unworthy we are of the success which we envy*. 

To eat bread in the sweat of his face, till he 
return unto the ground out of which he was 
taken, is part of the doom entailed on man by 
the fall*. To satisfy all his wishes, is the way 
to make your child^ truly miserable^ To prac- 
tise virtue is the sure way to love it®. To be 
at once merry and malicious, is the sign of a 
corrupt heart and a weak understanding^ To 
love them who love us is commendable ; but to 
love our enemies, and do good to them that hate 
us, is the height of wisdom^ To instruct the igno- 
rant, relieve the needy, and comfort the aflBiictedt, 
are duties which it is at once a privilege and a 
pleasure tp perform®. To dread no eve, and sus- 
pect no tongue, is^^theprerogativeof innocence*®. 

* When nothing hut an infinitive precedes the verb, then It is the lf»- 
Jlnitive that is the nominatire to it: as, To play is pleasant. But when 
the infinitiye has any a^funets, as in the sentence, To drink poison is 
death, it Is the whole clause that forms the nominatiye ; for It is not <• 
i^njt that is death ; hut to drink poison, 
t 21p0 or mon inflnitiyef iiBiially leqiilm a Terh in the plural. See 
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EXEBCISES. 

Usufdly the relatire vikick or (kat is the nominatiye to the yerb, 

when it stands immediately before the yerb. When not 

close to the yerb, it is nsnally.in the objectiyei and ^yemed 
either bj the yerb that comes after it, or b7 a preposition.* 

The lesson whicli you get with diflScnlty is 
longer remembered tnan that which you learn 
with ease^. The veil which covers from our 
sight the sorrows of ftiture years, is a veiP which 
the hand of mercy has woven^. Most of the 
misfortunes that befall us in life may be traced 
to vices or follies which we have committed^ 
Beware** of those sins in youth which cause 
self-reproach in riper years*. True charity is 
not a meteor which occasionally glances, but a 
luminary which,* in its orderly and regular 
course, dispenses a beni^ant influence*. 

We usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, 
which the birds have pecked®. Nothing can 
make that ^great, which the decree of nature 
has ordained to be little^. The force that raises 
the lid of the tea-kettle, when the water is boil- 
ing, is the saine which propels the mightiest 
steamship®. True religion will show its in- 
fluence in every part of our conduct ; it is like 
the sapt of a living tree, which pervades the 
most distant bSiighs^ 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortnneio. 

* An adverb or a dauM Iwtireen two commas, frequently comes be- 
tween the relstire and the verb. The role at the top is Imt a general 

rule ; for in Poetry, in particalar, the Relative, though not close to the 
yerb, is sometimes in the nominatiye*— iSM first line of Poetay, page 6ft. 

t Sap, the dbj, goyerned by to understood tftat Uka, vu^ vsE^tjwn^asG^Nik 
which. 
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EXEBGISES. 

Wlien the antecedent and relative are hoih in the noni«rtattoe, the 
relative is generally the nominatiye to tbe verb next it, and 
the antecedent is generally the nominative to the second verb. 

No. i. 

He who performs every part of his business 
in its due place and season, suffers no part of 
time to escape without pront^. He that does 
good for its own sake, seeks neither praise nor 
reward, though he is sure of both at the last*. 
He that commends a wicked action, is equally 
guilty with him that commits it^. He that 
overcomes his passions, conquers his greatest 
enemies*. The consolation which is derived 
from a reliance upon Providence, enables us to 
support the most severe misfortunes^ 

In our climate, fruit-trees which blossom late 
are surer to repay the gardener's care than those 
which blossom early*. The same sun which 
shone on your cradle, shall shine on your grave^. 
A wrong which is inflicted on us unintentionally, 
leaves no room for resentment?. The objects 
which we most value, are not always those 
which are most valuable®. The impressions 
which we receive in youth are always deeper 
and more lasting than those of after-life^*^. Per- 
sons who are ingenuous and kind hearted in 
youth, but become selfish, morose, and miserly 
m old age, may be not unfitly likened to those 
mountains which have a carpet of verdure and 
jffowerB at their base, while their summit is 
^earered with ice and Bnow^^. 
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EXERCISES. 



WJuU is equal ix>—ihai which— or ihe ifmg idUb^— and repire- 
sents two cases ;— sometimes two nondnaHvtB; — sometimes 
two dbjectioes ;-HM)metimes a nominative and an objective;— 
and sometimes an objective and a nominative. — Sometimes it 
is an adjective^ 

No.y. 

Kegard the quality^ rather than the quantity 
of what you read*. If we delay till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day,P-**'^- we over- 
charge the to-morrow with a burden which 
belongs not to it^ Choose what is most fit: 
custom will make it the most agreeable®. Fool- 
ish men are more apt to consider what they have 
lost, than what they possess, and to turn their 
eyes on those who are richer than themselves, 
rather than on those who are under greater 
difficulties*. 

What cannot be cured, must be endured*^. 
Attend to what you are about, and take pains 
to do it well®. *What a dolt not to know what 
part of speech what is'' I Mark Antony, when 
under adverse circumstances, made this interest- 
ing remark, " I have lost all, except what I 
gave away®." Mark what it is his mind aims 
at in' the question, and not merely what* words' 
he utters®. 

By what* means shall I obtain wisdom? 
See what* a grace was seated on his brow^o ! 



* Whai here, and genenlly In questioiis, Is en adjective, Uke manj in 
** many a flower." Sometimes it is an Intetitetion, as. What t 

What is sometimes nsed as an odvwb for farttn : ^3KQ&t WVolk V<a^ 
thinking;, wAol with writing, and what wVOi t«adai&«,\«Bt^««s:i« 
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EXERCIS^BS. 

The componnd relatives, — whoever and whoaoevei^-vee equal to 

-^ WM, — See aiUopage 18, ha note. 
TPtatever and whaUoever are equal to— f^ thing lei&tb^— and, 

like toto on the precedhig page, represent two cases. 

No. k. 

Whatever gives pain to yottf neighbour, ought 
to cause pain to yourselP. Whoever tells you 
your faults from a desire for your amendment, 
IS your trufe friend and benefactor^. Whatso- 
ever is good, that you should do^. Wherever 
you are, and in *whatever circumstances you 
ate placed, remember that the eye of God is 
upon you*. Whosoever committeth sin, trans- 
gjresseth also the law ; for sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law*. Whatever is worth doing, is 
worth doing well^. 

* By whatever arts you may at first attract 
the attention, you can hold the esteem, and 
iecure the hearts of others, only by amiable 
dispositions, and the accomplishments of the 
mind^ 

Whateyer brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home^. 

Good advice, by whomsoever given, should be 
thankfully followed; and enticements to evil 
should be strenuously resisted, whatever the at- 
tractions of the enticer®. *Whfetever insult 
you receive, irj to bear it meekly : revenge it 
in no circumstances whatever^^. 

** Whateim' is an active here, for it qoalifleB arts, Ac ; and where 
«o aoan * MAer H, H •gnoB with ihing understood. Thos, Whaievtr 
'MT' te tta JMlivi^ da^ tiMt is, WbftteTer tMR0 1DKT \». 



EXExmuB. n 



KXEIKClJSESii 

J>o^ 4id^ £000, had^ are auxUiwT' verbs- whei^ joined to aootber 
yerb ; wben not joined to aootber Yorb,. the^ are prineipal 
verbs, and, like the verb to lom, bftfeanxiUwies. 

Noa 

He who does not perform what he ha* prom- 
ised, is a traitor to his friend^. Earthly happi* 
ness does not flow from riches ; but from content 
of mind, health of body, and a life of piety and 
Tirtue^. Fine clothes do not make a gentleman^ 
Though you haye not yet sacceeded in taking 
the prize, do not be discouraged from trying 
again^ If you have not done all you could, why 
do you wonder at your failure'^? John did not 
tell me that he had gained the gold medal^. 
Did you see m jr book^ ? Do you go to-morrow* ? 
I do not think It' proper to piay too long*. What 
is this that thou hast done^? Had they studied 
the map, they might have saved themselves a 
long joumey^^. Do not lightly throw away 
what you have gained with oiflBiculty^^. Wis* 
dom does not make a man' proud^^. 

I^^ncf^l. — ^He who does the most good,* has 
the most pleasure^^. Instead of adding to the 
afflictions of others, do whatever* you can to 
alleviate them^^ To him that hath shall be 
given^®. If thou canst do anything, have'' com- 
passion on us, and help** us^^. He did his work 
welP. Silver and gold have I none ; but such as 
I have give I' thee^®. Did you do what' I re- 
quested you to do^? 

* Eme, ha$t, hat, hath, had, and hadH, are aoxiUKriMV^i '«%«b.*Qass« 
have th« Part Parttoiiaa of aaottier veAi aftei Uunsu 



PABBING. 



EXESCISES. 

The Yeaeh tohehu Yety often an a^eetioe after it: and some 
adjectives seem so closely combined with it, as to lead young 
people to snppose that they hare got a passive verb. 

No. m. 

Piety and rectitude axe productive of true 
peace and comfort^ K the powers of the mind 
were duly cultivated,* maiJdnd would at all 
times be able to derive pleasuore from their own 
breasts, as rational as it is exalted^. Learning 
is preferable to riches ; but virtue is preferable 
to boty. Men who are severe in judgmg them- 
selves are usually charitable to the faults of 
others*. We were all a&aid of the lions^ : for 
we heard them^*** roaj*. A man may be well 
instructed without being also instructive^ 

Althou^ ten were eligible, only one was 
chosen^. To study without intermission is im- 
possible : relaxation is necessary ; but it should 
be moderated The Athenians were conceited 
on account of their own wit, science, and polite- 
ness^^. We axe indebted to our ancestors for 
our civil and religious liberty^^. Gold would 
be less valued, if it were more abundant*^. An 
idle person is a kind of monster in the creation, 
because all nature is busy about him^. Be 
careM to speak with reverence of all that is 
sacred^*. He was unfortunate, because he was 
inconsiderate^^ He who is self-confident is less 
likely- to excel than he who is conscious of his 
deficiencies^^ I am ashamed of you*^ She is 
quite forlom^^. 

* W^e cu Ui oaUi, a vw^ vm^'^^ 
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EXEBOISES. 

1. Active and neuter verbs are often ooigiigsted with their ^ 
Pr^ent Participle, joined to the verb to he,* 

2. A noun is always understood, when not expressed, after 
Adjectives, and Adjective Pronouns : such M^fsw, many^ ihisj 
that, oS, eachj every, e£e^.— See p. 147, nnder T%ey, thoae. 

No. «• 

1. While I am reading, you ehonld "be listen- 
ing to what I read^. He was delivering his 
speech when I left the house^. They have been 
hearing a lecture on botany^. He might have 
been preparing his lesson*. I have been writing 
a letter, and 1 am just goinff to send it away*. 
She was walking by herself whai I met her*. 
We are perishing with^ hunger; I am willing 
therefore to surrender^ We should always be 
learning^. A good man is always studying to 
be better^. We were playing at cricket yester- 
dayi<>. 

2. Those only are truly great who are reallv 
good*^. Few set a proper value on their time^. 
Those who' despise the admonitions of their 
friends, deserve the mischiefs which* their own 
obstinacy brings upon them^^ Of the many 
who contended for the prize, most were quite 
undeserving of it, and only a few made a toler- 
able appearance, though each expected to be 
the successful competitor**. Love no interests 
but those of truth and virtue^^ Such as are 
diligent will be rewarded^*. I saw a thousand^^. 
Of all prodigalily, that of time is the worst ^®. 
Some are naturally timid ; and some bold and 
axstive ; for all are not alike^. 

* Many words both in iag ind td «Mmfs%%fiVKAc«^^ 
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EXERCISES. 

The Past ParHciple has uniformly either a relative or personal 
pronoun, with some part of the verb to bCf understooa before 
It.* 

No. 0. 

Make the study of the sacred Scriptures^ your 
daily practice and concern; and embrace the 
doctrines contained in them, as the real oracles 
of Heaven, and the dictates of that Spirit that 
cannot lie*. Knowledge softened with modesty 
and good breeding, will make a man beloved 
and admired^. Gratitude and thanks are the 
least returns which children can make to their 
parents for the numberless obligations conferred 
on them^ Precepts have little influence when 
not enforced by example*. He is of all human 
beings the happiest, who has a conscience 
untamtedf by guilt, and a mind so well regu- 
latedf as to be able to accommodate itselt to 
whatever the wisdom of Heaven shall think fit 
to ordain^ Mere external beauty is of little 
estimation; and deformity, when associated 
with amiable dispositions and useM qualities, 
does' not preclude our respect and approbation^ 
True honour, as defined by Cicero, is the con- 
current approbation of good men'^. Modesty 
seldom resides in a breast not enriched with 
nobler virtues®. 

* It is often dliBcalt to supply the rtght part of the verb to ie. An 
mdverh is often understood. The aeope of the passage must dstennine 
what part of to fte, and what adverb, when an ady. is necessary, should 
be supplied : for no general rule for this can be given. 
40^ The Put Tense has always a nom. either expressed or easily on- 
4fentood : bat the Past I^rt. has no Kom.— Bee Key, p. 81. No. 168. 
/ C^iUmituaaDd regvUOed are «djectiYet\i«i%. 
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EXERCISES. 

On the Fast Participle,— eontmicec? from last page. 

No. 0. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, 
appears like the sun in his evening declination ; 
he remits his splendour, but retams his mag- 
nitude; and pleases more, though he dazzles 
less^ Economy, prudenuy and temperately 
conducted, is the safeguard of many virtues ; 
and is, in a particular manner, favourable to 
the exercise of benevolence^^. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune smued deceitful* 2 on her birth ; 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of all. 
Of every stay, save* innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Araon^ the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty concealed^i. 

We find manP placed f in a world where he 
has by no means the disposal of the events 
that happen^^. Protected by its wooden walls, 
Britain is safer from invasion than many a 
country which has its whole frontier barricaded 
by impregnable fortresses^^. Children often 
labour more to have the words in their booksf 
imprinted on their memories, than to have the 
meaningt fixed in their minds^*. 

* Aw« maj be oonaidered a prepoaitUm here^— See Key, No. 140. 

t In maaj caaen, fbe Infinitiye to he, is understood before the Past 
•rtidple. Thoagn the verb that follows havef dare, Sec, Is in the In- . 
IhiitiTe, to is inadmissible, and where to is inadmissible, tbA be ^«it. 
foUowB it is inadmissible also^Man (0 be T>\BAfidL— 'VL'^ka v>>»\«^^(k.« 
8e«8j]i.B.A 



TO PAR8IKQ. 

EXEBCISES. 
Snpplj all the words that are underttoocL The infinitiTe to he 
Of to have^ is often understood. — Not supplying what is under- 
stood after than and a«, is frequently the cause of oror. 

Disdain*' every form of falsehood, nor allow 
even the image of deceit a place in your mind*. 
Some who seem bom only to serve others rise 
by their integrity and fidelity to places of com- 
mand; and some who commence life with all 
the advantages of birth and fortmie, forfeit their 

Sosition by their vices, and find themselves re- 
uced in after-life to servitude or beggary^. 
They lost their mother when very young*. 

For contemplation he, and valour formed; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace^. 

Is not her husband elder than she^? Thy 
brother is a more diligent student than thou^ 
We were earlier at church than they^. I have 
more to do than he®. He is as diligent as his 
brother^. I love you as well as him*^ How 
opposite in their worldly circumstances were 
these two — ^Dives and Lazarus — ^the one rich, 
the other poor ; the one clothed in purple and 
fine linen, the other in rags; the one faring 
sumptuously every day, the other desiring to 
be fed with the crumbs which fell firora the rich 
man's table ; yet, though Dives in his lifetime 
received his good things, and Lazarus evil 
things, the latter had really the better portion, 
and the former the worse; for in the world 
bejrond the grave the beggar was to be com- 
forted, and the rich man tonaent^^^^* 
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EXERCISES. 

1. The objectiye after aa aotive verb, especially when a relative, 
is often understood. . 

2. Sometimes the antecedent is omitted, and must m parsing 
be supplied. 

No. 



1. He that moderates his desires, enjoys the 
best happiness this world can afford^ Few 
reflections are more distressing than those we 
make on our own ingratitude*. The modest 
flower we overlook is often more fragrant than 
the flaxmting one we admired It is not ieasy 
to love those we do not esteem*. Our good or 
bad fortune depends on the choice we make of 
our friends*. Over-anxiety to avoid the evils 
we dread only makes us a broader mark for 
their sharp arrows ; and not a few of our mis- 
fortunes are brought on, or at least accelerated, by 
the very means we use to avert them^. He eats 
regularly, drinks moderately, and reads often^ 
She sees and hears distinctly, but she cannot 
write®. Lay up a part of what you daily acquire, 
that you may nave to give to him that is poor®. 
2. There are in this lotid stunmng tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime"*. 

There have been that have delivered themselves 
from their misfortunes by their good conduct 
or virtue**. 

Who live to nature rarely can be poor; 

Who live to fancy rarely can be nch**. 

Who steals my purse steals trash^^ 
1 expect you to make proffress in your educa- 
tion m proportion to the advantages you have, 
and not according to tlioa^ ^ov3L\i'K^^\i^*4^* 



78 FABSINQ. 

EXERCISES. 

1. The objectiye generally comes aJUr the verb that goyerna 
it : hut always when it is a rda^vty and often in other instances, 
it comes h^cnrt it. 

2. When two objectiyes follow a yerb, the Hwng is goyemed 
by the ver&, and the j>erMm by a pre^aonthn understood. 

No. r. 

1. Me ye have bereaved of my children*. 
Them that serve me faithfully I will reward^. 
Mine* offence I trust you will forgive®. Him 
whom ye recommend I shall prefer*. Those 
that kindly reproved you, ye basely insulted^ 
Those who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons whom we ought particu- 
larly to love and respfict®. Whom havmg not 
seen ye love^. Those curiosities we have im- 
ported from China; these from Japan®. The 
two letters I now give you are letters of intro- 
duction: — this you may send by post; that 
you must deliver in person^. 

2. Give him bread*^ Give her her due**. 
Who gave you that book*^? My father has 
sent me a valuable present*®. Friend,t lend me 
thy horse*^ Give ner assistance**^. Buy me a 
pair of globes*^. Teach thy sister the alpha- 
bet*^. Sell me meat for money*®. I will send 
you com*^ Tell me thy name^. He taught 
me grammar^*. If any of thy friends offend 
thee, tell him his fault, and try to convince him 
of it^. Brinff me a candle^. Get him a pen^. 
Write him a letter^. Tell me nothing but the 
truth^. ^ 

. * Mine, m poeaeuire pronoun, used here for mu, as thine ia for thjf. 
f ^HmdiM fbe nominative, for he Is naoMct. Supply the ellipsis thoi^ 
^Oam wMc artmyJHMid, lend me, &o. 
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EXEBGISES. 

1. The poets often use an cufjecHve as a noun; and sometimes 
join an adjecUve to their new-made noun. 

2. They sometimes improperly use an adjective for an adverb, 

3. Though the adjective generally comes before the noun, it is 
sometimes placed after it. 

No. 8. 

1. And where He vital breathes there must be joy\ 

Who shall attempt with wandering feet 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. 

Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive* 

The happy isle''^ ? Paradise Lostj b. iL 404. 

2. Thus Adam his illustrious guest besought : 
And thus the god-like angel answered milcP. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth*. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come 
To wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powera- 

Will rising wonders sing^. 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumined mountain^. Oradual sinks the 

Into a perfect calm''. [breeze 

Each animal, conscious of some danger, fled 
Precipitate the loathed abode of man^. 

3. But I lose myself in Him, in light ineffable^ 

Pure serenity apace 

Induces thought and contemplation still^^, 

* The poets often very improperly omit the preposition. It should 
be, " Ere he arrive (U the happy isle." And again, ** Here he had need 
all cirenmspection," for, need o/all eircomspection, 

0^ After this, the Preface, the Exercises on Punctuation, p. 169, 
•nd the Figures of Speech, p. 172, with maxk^ qIYlvc ^vcN;^^^^^!^^^^^.- 
mar, may be used as additional exstdaM ou'Saxc&n-s,. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



A short Explanation of some of the Terms used 
in the Orammar. 



AhbreviaHonf Bhortening. 
JJbmuUwtf 768, assertbig. 
Ambiguity, doable meaning. 
Amtexedf joined to. 
AjUeeedent, the word going before. 
AuxUiarjff helping. 



Negative^ no, denying. 

Nomutative, naming. 

Objective, applied to the ease which 
follows an active verb or a pre- 
position. 

Obsolete, gone out of use. 



OiotnimaJ,* principal, or fimdamentaL Obsolescent, growing out of use. 
Oompartitive, a higher or lower de- Omit, to leave out, not to do. 

gree of a quality. OrdineU,^ numbered in their order. 

0S9fnpari8on,aeomparingof qualities. JParadigin, example. 



Corrugate, to give all the principal 

parts of a verb. 
OorUingeney, what may or may not 

happen; casualty, accident 
(^pulative. Joining. 
Defective, wanting some of its parts. 
DemoHStrcUive, pointing out. 
Di^funetive, disjoining. 
DistributUte, dividing into portions. 
EUipsis, a leaving out of something. 
Euphony, an agreeable sound. 

STSy, }«"•"•""•• 

Governs, rules or acts upon. 
Im/psrative, commanding. 
Indefinite, undefined, not limited. 
Indicative, declaring, indicating. 
Infinitive, without limits. 
Interrogative, asking. 
InUrv^M, to come between. 
Intransitive (actionX confined to the 

actor ; passing within. 
Irregular, not according to rule. 
Miscellaneous, mixed, of various 

kinds. 
Mood, form or manner of a verb. 



Participle, partaking of other parts. 

Fast, the time past. 

Ferfeet, completed, finished, past. ' 

Fersonal, belonging to persons. 

Fluperfeet, more than perfect, quite 
finished some time ago. 

FluraUty, more than one. 

Possessive, possessing, belonging to. 

Positive, the quality without excess. 

Potential, having power, or wilL 

Preceding, going before. 

Prefixing, placing before. 

Present, the time that now is. 
Protniseuous, mixed. 
Query, question. 
Regular, according to rule. 
Relative, relating to another. 
iS^'tmc^tVe, Joined to another under 

a condition. 
Superlative, the highest or lowest 

degree of a quality. 
Tense, time of being, acting, or suf- 
fering. 
Transitive, passing to an object. 
Unity, one — several acting as one. 

Universal, extending to all. 



* The (kvrdinal numbers are. One, two, three, four, five, six. seven, 
Ac.; from the first three are formed the adverbs once, twice, tkrtee. 

t The Ordinai numbers are. First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, twenty-second, &c. 

From these come adverbs of order: as, Firstly, secondly, thirdly, 

foarthly,fifthly,sixthly,seventhly,eighthly,ninthly,tenthly,eleventhly, 

twelftbly, tblrteentblv, fourteenthly. fifteenthly, sixteenthly, saven- 

«mia//> eighteentbly, xiineteentbly, tweixU&\Ui:j, twenty -fixsttj, 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the proper arrangemeftU and 
oonstrv/ction of words in sentences/^ 

A senteruse is an assemblagQ of words making 
complete sense ; as, Ood made the world. 

Sentences are either simple or compoxmd. 

A simple sentence contains but one sutject 
land one finitet verb ; as, Life is short, 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences connected by one or more 
conjunctions; aa, Time is shorty BUT eternity 
is ' 



A phrase is two or more words used to ex- 
press a certain relation between ideas, without 
affirming any thing ; as. In truth ; to he plain 
with you. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the suiyect (or nominative), the attribute (or 
verb), and the object. 

The subject is the thing spoken of: the attri- 
bute is the thing affirmed or denied; and the 
object is the thing acted upon by the subject. 



* Syntax prindpallj condsts of two parts, Ooneord and GovemmenL 

Concord ia the agreement which one word haa with another, in nam- 
ber, gender, caae, or person. 

Oovemment la that power which one part of speech haa over another 
In determining ita mood, tense, or case. 

t l^Wte verba are those to which nnmher ami '^TMsa «sn«Misu ^\E>&^ 
ilyliiMM mood has DO req^tD iinmibin Qc v^Ki^ 



SYNTAX. 



Rule I. A verb must agree with its nomt- 
native in number and person / as, Thou readest ; 
he reads ; we read. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The birds sing sweetljr.* Thou art the man. 
Of the metals platinum is the heaviest, gold the 
most prized, iron the most useful. The train of 
my ideas was interrupted. Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian. In spring the ice 
melts and the fields become green. The number 
of pupils that attend our school has greatly in- 
creased since last vacation. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

I loves reading. I is going to London. A 
clearf and approving conscience make an easy 
mind. There remams three things more to be 
considered. His conduct in public and private 
life entitle him to the esteem of his friends. By 
good conduct thou might engage fortune on thy 
side. Frequent commission of crimes harden the 
heart. The Pyramids of Egypt has stood more 
than three thousand years. A judicious arrange- 
ment of studies facilitate improvement. A variety 
of pleasing objects charm the eye. Nothing but 
vam and foolish pursuits delignt some persons. 

i Him and her were of the same age. 

• Example of Construction :— The birds »ing^ a verb agrees with its 
nominative. Thou art, a verb agrees with its nominativew — See first 
note, next page ; also full example of Construction, p. 120. 

t Rule. An adjective agrees with a novn in gender, ntanbeT, and case ; 

as, A good man. As the adjective^ in English, is not varied on account 

of gender, number, and case, this rule is of little importance. 

I Rule. The subject of a verb should be in the nominative: Thus, 
Hun a Bd her were married ; should be. He and she were married. 
tf All tboae Notea at the bottom that have Ex«rcxH» in the text are 
to be committed to memory and applied lUu Uie t«\fia tl^bA to^. 



RULES AND EXEBCISES. 



Rule II. An active verb governs the objective 
case; as, We love him; he loves ua. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

* He enjoined me to tell the whole truth, and 
I obeyed him. If thou bringest her to school, I 
will teach her and reward thee. Whom do you 
think I found in the garden ? Me thou hast 
deceived by breaking the promise which thou 
madest. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He loves we. He and they we know, but 
who art thou ? Let thou and I the battle try. 

Esteemingt theirselves wise, they become 
fools. Upon seeing I he turned pale. 

Who did you bring with you ? They axe the 
persons whoj we ought to respect. 

§ Repenting him of his design he hastened 
him back. It will be very difficult to agree his 
conduct with the principles he professes. 

II I shall premise witn two or three general 
observations. He ingratiates with some by 
traducing others. 

* The pupil may constrae thus i-^Ee et^oined, a verb agrees with Its 
nominative— en/otned me, an active verb governs the objective case— 
/ obeyed, a verb agrees with its nominative— ofrey^d him, an active verb 
governs the objective case— and so on in going through the Rules of 



Syntax, the pupil appl3ring such of them as he may have learned which 
bear upon the Exercises, or only the individual Rule under which the 
lesson stands. 

t The participle being a part of the verb, governs the same case with 
the verb. 

X Note. When the oljeetwe is a relative, U eomet be/ore the verb that 
povema U, (Mr Murray's 6th rule is unnecessary.— See No. A, p. 67.) 

Sometimes the objective after an active verb is a clause ; sis, I know 
— «oA<U that ii. (See last Note, p. 101.) 

g Rule I. Neuter verba do not admit of an elective q/ter thmn: Thna, 
R«>enting him of his design, ehotdd be, Repenting of his design. 

I Rule II. Active verba do not admit qf a preposition after them: Thus, 
I most premise wUh three circumstances^ caould Im^ \.\fi»siL\Ec»BB^aH^ 
three dicumstanoei- 

1^ For Jfiguter Ttrbt In the Buitot tmm,«M iSo\a,^«'Va^ 
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HULE in. JPrepoaitians govern the objective 
case ; as, To whom much is given, of htm much 
shall be required. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

To whom did you send the money ? On me, 
not on her, let the blame fall. J ohn and I 
went to sea on the same day : but he outstripped 
me in seamancraft^ and got the command of a 
ship before me. Water rises in vapour from 
the sea, forms clouds in the air, and then falls 
in showers on the earth. 

Earth's highest station ends in ** Here he lies.'* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Will you go with I ? Withhold not good 
from they to who it is due. Who do youlive with? 
Great friendship subsists between he and I. 
They willingly, and of theirselves, endeavoured 
to make up the difference. He laid the blame 
upon somebody, I know not who, in the company. 

* Who do you speak to ? Who dost thou 
serve under? Flattery can hurt none, but 
those who it is agreeable to. It is not I who 
thou are engaged with. Who didst thou re- 
ceive that intelligence from ? 

t He is quite unacquainted with, and conse- 
quently cannot speak upon, that subject. 

* Rule I. The preposition should be placed immediately be/ore th» rdor 
t^e V3hich it governs ; as. 2b whom do you speak f 

The preposition is often separated from the relative; but thoagh 
this is perhaps allowable in fitmillar conyersation, yet, in solemn com- 
pofdtion, the placing of the preposition immediately before the zelatiTe 
is more perspicuous and elegant. 

t Rule II. It is inelegant to connect two prqpositionSf or one and an 
active verb, with tJte same noun ; for example, They were revised entrance 
iiiio,and mrciblr driven /rom, the house; should be, They were reftised 

eoinuice into the house, and forcibly driven /rom it. ^1 wrote to, and 

t mme dbim ; thauld he, I wrote to hxm and loamed htm. 
._#y IS-^foHthnt sometimes govern a tentenc* or iSmuai ts^Yxgt-wfsA 
"•adiag to biB ditty; he loit hit fiUoft. 
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Rule IV. Two or more singular nominatives^ 
coupled with AND, require a verb and pronoun 
in the plural ; as, James and John are good 
boys ; for they are busy.* 

Tvx) or mjore singular nominatives separated 
hy OR or NOR, require a verb and pronoun in 
the singular ; as, James or Jobn is dux.'f' 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

Demosthenes and Cicero were the greatest 
orators of antiquity. Faith, hope, and charity, 
are the three chief graces of the gospel. Town 
or country is equally agreeable to me. Neither 
the captain nor the pilot has yet come on board. 
The king as well as the beggar is mortal. It 
is either my uncle or my aunt that has sent me 
this gift. Intemperance slays more men in a 
week, than the sword or the musket does in a 
month. Is the lark or the thrush the better singer? 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He and I meets often. Life and death is in 
the power of the tongue. The time and place 
for tne conference was agreed on. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 

Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible 
as example. Either the boy or the ffirl were 
present. It must be confessed that a lampoon 
or a satire do not caiTv in them robbery or mur- 
der. Man is not sucn a machine as a clock or 
a watch, which move merely as they are moved. 

* And Is the only eoi^nnetion fhat binds the agency of two or more 
Into one; for, €u well ae, never does that; but merely states a sort of 
eomparison; thns, "Gsesar.as well as Cicero, waa eloquent" WWi k 
■ometlmes used for ani.— See MieuUaneoue 0&<. v* ^^ «xv^\4^. 

t Or and imt an the only coi^anetioiia «gy\ica&l<ft Xa ^\&ra^i^ 
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Rule V. Conjunctions couple the same moods 
and tenses of verbs; as, Do good and «eei peace. 

Oonjunctions couple the same cases of nouns 
and pronouns ; as, He and I are happy. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The prisoner was tried, hut acquitted. He 
will neither go himself nor allow me to go. 
Scripture commands us to fear God and honoiir 
the King. Strike, hut hear me. The master 
called up you, Harry, and me : he punished you 
and him, hut not me. The man who reads 
Grod's word and obeys it, is a godly man. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He reads and wrote well. He or me must 
go. My brother and him are tolerable gram- 
marians. If he understands the subject, and 
attend to it, he can scarcely fail of success. Did 
he not tell thee his fault, and entreated* thee to 
forgive him ? And dost thou, a pious man, live 
in extravagance, and bringest* me who am one 
of thy creditors to ruin ? Professing regard, and 
to act differently,markabase mind. If a man pro- 
fesses a regard for the duties of religion, ana ne- 
glect those of morality, that man's religion is vain. 

t Bank may confer influence, but will not nec- 
essarily produce virtue. He is not rich, butj is 
respectable. Our season of improvement is short; 
and, whether used or not,t will soon pass away. 

* The Bamo /orm of the verb must be continued. 

t ConjunctionB A-equentIf couple different moods and tenses of yerbs; 
but in these instances the nominatiye is generally repeated ; as, He mag 
return, but he will not eoniinw, 

% The nominatiye is generally repeated, eyen to the same mood and 
tease, when « oontnct is stated with but, not, or though, &c.| as in this 
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Rule VI. One verb governs anoAer in the 
infinitive mood; as, Forget not to do good.* 

To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, 
let, perceive, behold, observe, have, and know.f 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The tenant was ordered to leave the farm. It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. I have 
no wish to travel. Make the multitude sit 
down. I dare not tell a lie. Bid him sheathe 
the sword and spare his country. I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. I saw 
him fire the gun. He was seen to fire the gun. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They obliged him do it. We ought forgive 
injuries. It is better live on a little, than out- 
live a great deal. 

They need not to call upon her. I dare not 
to proceed so hastily. I have seen some young 
persons to conduct themselves very discreetly. 
We heard the thunder to roll. The thunder was 
heard roll over our heads. I bid my steward to 
do his duty, and he doeth it. The sound made 
him to tremble. He was made tremble by 
the sound. 

* The infinitiye mood is firequently goveraed by nouM and adjeetwea; 
as. They have a denre to learn ; worthy to be loved. For, before the 
Inflnitlye, is unnecessary. 

Let governs the objectiye case ; as, Let him beware, 

t 2V> is generally used after the Passive of these verbSy except Ut; 
as, H^ UHU made to believe it; he vku let go; and sometimes after the 
active, in the past tense, especially of have^ a prindpal verb; as, I had 
to wUk all the way.— /Sm p. 63, b. 

The ii^itive is often independent of the T«iit ot ^% «KQi(KQSf^\ %:k 
To proceed; ta e(n\fet$ the truth, I was in fiirall. 
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Rule VII. JVhen two nouns come together 
signifying different things^ the first is tmt in the 
possessive case; as, John's book; on eagles' wings. 

When two nouns come together signifying the 
same thing ^ they agree in case; as, Cicero the 
orator ; the city Edinburgh, 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

I have a copj^ of Shakspeare's plays. In- 
valids are sometimes ordered to drink asses' 
milk. Lennie's Grammar was printed in Oliver 
and Boyd's printing-office. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Pompeys pillar. A mothers tenderness and 
a fathers care, are natures gifts for mans ad- 
vantage. For Jesus Christ Lis sake. 

* Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation 
was that of fishermen. He asked his father, 
as well as his mother's advice. 

Mosesf rod. For conscience's sake. 

* Rule. When several nouns come together in the possessive ea»e, the 
apostrophe with b is annexed to the lastf and understood to the rest; as, 
Jane and Lucy's books. 

When any vtords intervene, the sign o/ the possessive should he annexed 
to each ; as, This gained the king's, as well as the people's approhation. 

t To prevent too much of the hissing sonnd, the s after the apostrophe 
is generally omitted when the first noun has an « in each of its two last 
syllables, and the second noun begins with s ; as. Righteousness* sake. 
For eonsdmet? sake, Francis' sake : but we say, The witnestfs soAw. 

It has lately become common, when the nominative singular ends 
in s or ss, to form the possessive by omitting the s after the apostrophe ; 
as, James' book. Miss' shoes, instead of James's book, Miss's shoes. This 
is improper. Put these phrases into questions, and then they will 
l^pear ridiculous. Is this book James' t Are these shoes Miss' f Nor 
are they less ridiculous without the interrogatory form ; as, This book 
is James', &c.— K. 195^7. 

We sometimes use 0/ instead of the apostrophe and s ; thus we say, The 
wisdom of Socrates, rather than Socrates's wisdom. In some instances 
we use the 0/ and the possessive termination too ; as. It is a discovery of 
Sir Isaac Newton's, that is, one 0/ Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries. A irf&> 
ture 0/ my friend, means a portrait of him : But a picture of mj/rieneTs, 
tueattB a portrait of some omer person, and that it belongs to my frfeiid. 
As preeiBe nde§ fbr the fbrmatloii ot thA i^bsam&n^ cMi^VDL«U.fttnft- 
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KULE Vin. When a noun of multitude con- 
veys unity of ideuy the verb and jpronoun should 
be singular; as, The class toas large.* 

When a noun of multitude conveys plurality 
of tdea, the verb and pronotm should be plural / 
as, The people of Great Britain e»^ privileges 
of which they ought to be proud. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The meetinff was well attended. The con- 
gregation met, out were soon dismissed. When 
the nation complains, the rulers should listen to 
its voice. His family is neglected, and his 
friends are disgusted. What an immense fleet 
— it fills the whole bay: no harbour in the 
world could contain it. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The court of Spain have often done very fool- 
ish things. The flock, and not the fleece, are, 
or ought to be, the object of the shepherd's care. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. The 
Parliament are dissolved. The fleet were seen 
sailing up the channel. This generation are far 
more intelligent than the last. The shoal of 
herrings were immense. The remnant of the 
people were persecuted. The army are march- 
ing to Cadiz. Some said the navy were suffi- 
ciently strong, others said they were not. 

tions can scarcely be given, I shall merelv subjoin a few correct ex- 
amples for the pupil's imitation : thus, I left the parcel at SnUtVa the 
bookseller; The Lord Mayor of London's authority ; For David thy /a- 
theirs sake; lie took refuge at the governor's the king's representative; 
Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Catsar'a, the greatest geu- 
eral of anttqnity^/S^ last noU under Rule XII., also Rule ILliLSL. 
• Whkk, and wA who, is ajq^Ued to coUfic&^e xA\mB<-BM v>3S^'(*^^^ 
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Rule IX. The verb TO be should have the 
same case after it that it has before ti; as^ I am 
he; I understood it to be Am.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

It is I. Whom did your tutor take me to be ? 
Were I he, I would act a very different part. 
His fellow-soldiers declared him to be a coward* 
Thou shalt be governor over my house, and thy 
word shall be law to my servants. Their mottb 
was, " No surrender." When they saw him 
walking upon the sea, they supposed him a 
spirit. Simon was sumamed Peter. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

It was me who wrote the letter. It was him 
who got the first prize. I am sure it was not 
us that did it. It was them who gave us all 
this trouble. I would not act the same part 
again, if I were him. Though he was suspected 
of forging a letter, yet it could not be him, for 
he never could write his own name. 

Let him be whom he may. I am not afraid of 
him. Who do you think him to be? Whom 
think ye that she is ? Was it me that said so ? 
I am certain it was not him. It was either him 
or his brother that got the first prize. 

* When the verb to be la understood, it has the same case after it that 
it has be/ore it ; as, He seems the leader of a party. I supposed him a 
man of learning : that is, to be the leader, &c., tobeti man, &o. 

Part of a sentence is sometimes the nominative both before and q/%0r 
the verb to be; as. His maxim was, " Be master of thy anger.*' 

The verb iobe\A often followed by an adfeetwe^—See No. m. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, and some teuter verbs, have a nom- 
inative after them ; as. He shall be called John. He became the slave of 
irregular passions. Stephen died a martyr for the Christian religion. 
Some patswe verbs admit an objective aftet them; as, John was first 
dmded a^iet, then he waa pTomlaed (]»em)iki«a\x«'<inA<)«sMALtik«m. 
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Rule X. Sentences that imply corUtnqency 
and futurity require the Subjunctive Mood; as^ 
^hebe alone, give him the letter. 

When contingency and futurity are not BOTH 
implied^ the Indicative ought to he used ; as, If 
he speaks as he thinks j he may safely be trusted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PASSED AND CONSTRUED. 

If he aequire riches, he may find that he is 
no happier than before. Though he fall from 
his horse, I trust he will not be hurt. Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall. If he fol- 
lows the course he has promised to take, he is 
sure to succeed. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

If children are neglected till vice has become 
habitual to them, they are hardly ever reformed 
afterwards. Though he be in an elevated sta- 
tion, yet he is never proud. If thou be a Chris- 
tian, act like one. If he does promise, he will 
certainly perform. Oh ! that his heart was tender. 

* Despise not any condition, lest it happens 
to be thy own. Take care that thou breakest 
not any of the established rules. 

t If he does but intimate his desire, it will 
produce obedience. If he be but in health, I 
am content. If he but asks to be forgiven, his 
father will pardon him. 

* Rule I. Lest and that annexed to a command require the Subfuno- 
tive Mood; as. Shun bad company, leet you be ensnared and ruined, 
▲void BuretiBbip, that you may not lose your money and your friend. 

t Rule II. If. with out following iL when futurity is denoted, requires 
the Suijunetwe Mood; ab. If sl boy but tru to learn, he will succeed. 
But when ftiture time is not enressed, the Indicative ought to be used. 

In the subjunctive, tlie auxiliaries shalL shouldf &c.. are genenlly un- 
derstood ; as, Though he fall, i. e. though he sTiould taaX. \^\s»^T^^&Rfi^^ 
9 hia jniad^ i. e. nntii leflectloii tHuiU oomvMA* Bm 'K^'ttfe. 
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BuLE XI. Some conjunctions have their oor^ 
respondent conjunctions ; thus, 

Neither reqaires Nor after it ; as, Neither he nor his brother was in. 

Though Yet; as, Though he is poor, yet he is respectable. 

Whether Or TF%etA«r he will do it or not, I cannot tell. 

Mther, Or* Either she or her sister must go. 

Aa As Biine is a« good a« yours. 

A» .iSb Aa thy diligence, so shall thy success be. 

Sof Aa He is not so wise cu his brother. 

Sa That I am so weak thtU I cannot walk. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED, 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Teach us so to number our days, as to apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Is he as good a reader 
as you ? You can go to London either by land 
or by sea. As the tides obey the moon, so 
ehould our passions bend to our judgment. 
Whether we live or die, we are the Lord's. 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents. 
He ran so fast, that I could not overtake him. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

It is neither cold or hot. The one is equally 
deserving as the other. I must be so candid to 
own, that 1 have been mistaken. He was so 
angry as he could not speak. He is not as faith- 
ful and trustworthy as I could wish him to be. 
Neither despise the poor, or envy the rich. As 
far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
Though she was poor, she was not discontented. 

♦ The poets frequently use Or—cr, for EUher—or; and Not^-^nor for 

KeUher—nor. In prose not— nor is often used for ntiihtr—^nor* 

The yet after though is frequently and properly suppressed. 

Or does not require eUher before it when the one word Is a mere 
sigfituuuum of the other; as, 208., or £1 sterlingi is enough. 
taeeK.No.a(iL 
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Rule Xn. When the present participle le 
used as a noun, it requires an Article hepre itj 
and Of (ifter it; as, The sum of the moral law 
consists in the obeying of God^ and the laving of 
our neighbour as ourselyes.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

By the exercising of our faculties we improve 
them. The preparing of the necessary materials 
requires time. Your voice is drowned by the 
rushing of the waters. The sea rose with the 
rising of the wind. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

By observing of these rules, you may avoid 
mistakes. This was a betraying the trust re- 
posed in him. The not attending to this rule 
IS the cause of a very common error. 

t Our approving their bad conduct may en- 
courage them to become worse. Your sending 
of an answer will oblige.^ What is the reason of 
this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily? 

* These phrases would be right, were the article and o/both omitled ; 
as, The sum of the moral law consiBts in obeying God and loving our 
neighbour, &c. This manner of expression is, in many instances, pref- 
erable to the other. In some cases, however, these two modes express 
very different ideas, and therefore attention to the sense is necessary ; as. 
He confessed the whole in the hearing of three witnesses, and the court 
spent an hour m hearing their deposition. — Key, No. 208, &c. 

t The present participle with a possessive be/ore it sometimes admits 
of Of after it^ and sometimes not ; as, Their observing of the rules pre- 
vented errors. By his studying the Scriptures he became wise. 

When a preposition follows tiie participle, of is inadmissible ; as, His 
depending on promises proved his ruin. His neglecting to study when 
young rendered him ignorant all his life. 

X Rnle. A noun before the present participle is put in the possessive 
ease; as. Much will depend on thepupiPs composing frequently. 

Sometimes, however, the sense forbids it to be put in the possessive 
ease; Uius, What do you think of my Jiorse running to-day? means. Do 
you think I shonl^let him run? but, What do you IVxVs^ ^A tb^ V3rv«A% 
running t means, lie Aat run, do you thUkk \i« tasi 'Htcikl^ 
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EuLB Xin. Th/R past participle is used after 
the verbs have and be ; as, I have written a let- 
ter ; he was chosen.* 

4^ The Present participle of an Active yerbt and not the Perfect^ 
IB generally used aiter the yerb to he, to express the continued auf- 
fermg of an action ; as, The honse is twUdrng, — ^not is heing hudL 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The British flag is respected in every land. 
If they had not left the ship, they might have 
been saved. I saw you before I was seen 
hy you. The wind has ceased, but the sea is 
still tossing. Though the ball was extracted a 
week ago, yet he is still suffering severely from 
the wound. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He has wrote his copy. He had mistook his 
true interest. All the gloves that were stole 
last night were wove ones. His resolution was 
too strong to be shook by slight opposition. The 
horse was stole. The Rhine was froze over. 
She was showed into the drawing-room. The 
grass was trode down. The work was very 
well execute. His vices have weakened his 
mind, and broke his health. 

* He soon begun to be weary of having noth- 
ing to do. He was greatly heated, and he 
drunk with avidity, 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun. 

A second deluge learning thus overrun ; 

And the monks finishM what the Goths begun. 

^TbepattpartidpU mnst not he need Instead of the jmwI Imm ; It if 
inproifm to mj, h§ Segvn, for h§h9ga»; 1i«rwft,fot%«ro». 
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Rule XIV. ^(mowns agree in gender^ num- 
her, and person, with the nouns for which they 
stand; as, John has lost his book. Every tree 
is known by its fruit. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

James accompanied his mother in her journey 
to London. The man who loves his country 
will risk his life for its defence. 

Night, sable goddess I from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o^er a slmnbering world. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They which are diligent in learning will im- 
prove. She which is most diligent should be 
rewarded. A horse is a useful animal, and well 
is she worthy of her food. Manure the garden 
with ashes, lor it is an excellent manure for it. 
Can any one, on their entrance into life, be fully 
secure that they shall not be deceived ? 

* I have not seen him this ten days. Those 
sort of people fear nothing. The chasm made 
by the earthquake was twenty foot broad. 
There is six foot water in the hold. I have no 
interests but that of truth and virtue. What 
a dense crowd I we shall not be able to force our 
way through them. 

* Rule. Nowu emd nwmardl adieetives nutst agree in number aeeord- 
tng to the mn$e ; thus, Thie tMjrs, abonld be Iheae boys, because boys is 
pluiml ; and six /»><, shonld be Az/tet, becaose eix is plural. 

Whole should neyer be joined to distributiye nouns in the plnial ; thns^ 
Almost the vhole inhabitants were present; should be. Almost all the 
inhabitants; but it mar be Joined to eolleetive nouns in the plural \ thna^ 
Wheie diiei were swaUowel up by the eaxthv^uakft. 
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Rule XY. The relative agrees tvifh its cmte- 
cedent in gender^ number ^ and person ; as, Thou 
who readest ; the book which was lost. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

The money which the miser hoards in his cof- 
fers might feed and clothe hundreds of his breth- 
ren who are in need. Tell, thou who art a father, 
how poignant is the anguish which the miscon- 
duct of a child produces in the parental bosom. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Those which seek Wisdom will certainly find 
her. Blessed is the man which walketh in wis- 
dom's ways. The child which* was lost is found. 

t The tiger is a beast who destroys without 
pity. Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

J It is the best which can be got. Solomon 
was the wisest man whom ever the world saw. 
It is the same picture which you saw before. 
All which I have is thine. The lady and lap- 
dog which we saw at the window. 

* It does not appear to me that it is barsh or improper, as Mr. Murray 
says, to apply who to children, because they have little reason and refleo* 
ti(Hi ; but if it is, at what agt should we lay aside which and Kpfij who 
to them ? That seems preferable to either. In onr translation of the 
Bible, who and that are both applied to children, but never whieh. See 
S Sam. xii. 14, 16. Matt ii. 16. Rev.zii.6. 

t Whieh is applied to inferior animals, and also to persons in asking 
questions. 

t Rule. That is used instead of Who or Which. 

1. J/ter adjectives in the superlative degree,— <t/20r (Ae words Same 
and All, and often after Some and Any. 

2. When the antecedent consists of two nowM, ihs one requiringWho and 
the other Which ; as,— The man and the horse that we saw yestcnrday. 

8. After the interrogative Who; as,— Who that has any sense cf re- 
ligion would have argued thus? 

There seems to be no satis&cto^ reason for preferring that to who 
nitest same and aU, except usage. There is indeed as good authority 
a»r tttlng who after aU, as for astog that, Addison, for Instance, uses 
aGT sMho Marenl times In one papei. 
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EuLE XVI. When the relative is preceded 
two antecedents of different persons, it and 
verb generally agree in person vrith the last ; as, 
Thou art the boy that was dux yesterday.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

I am the man who commands you. Your 
imknown .benefactor was I, who am still ready 
to help you. Thou art the friend who has so 
often assisted me. I am the Lord thy Grod, who 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondagcf 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Thou art a pujril who possesses bright parts, 
but who hast cultivated them but little, lam a 
man who speak but seldom. Thou James, art he 
that taughtest me that industry is a good estate. 

tThe king dismissed his minister without any 
warning or inquiry, who had never before been 
known to treat his advisers with other than the 
utmost consideration and kindness. 

* SomettmeB the relative agrees with the former antecedent ; as, I am 
▼trllj a man who am a Jew. Acts xzii. 8. 

The propriety of this role has been called in qnestion, becanse the 
relatiye shoold agree wifli the sntiject of the verb, whether the snl^ect 
be next the relative or not. This is tme. bat it is also true that the 
subject is generally next the relatire, and the mle is calculated to pve- 
vent the impropriety of changing from one person of the verb to another, 
•8 in the 8d example of errors to be corrected. 

t When we address the Divine Being, it is, in my opinion, more point- 
ed and solemn to make the relative agree with uie second person. In 
the Scriptures this is generally done. See Neh. ix. 7, &c In the third 
person singular of verbs, the solemn eth seems to become the dignity of 
the Almighty better than the fiuniliar m; thus, I am the Lord thy God 
who teaeheth fhee to profit; who Uadetk thee bv the way that thou 
■honldst go : is more dignified ttum, I am the Lord thy Ood who teacku 
thee to profit; who Uad$ fhee. 

X Bole. The rdaiiiot ouffht to he placed next its antecedent to preueatt 
embit/vUp: thus, The boy beat his companion, whom everybody bellevei 
faM^peble of doing mischief; ehould he. The hoy, wham ev«nV^i Vitr 
Uavtd inoipaUe o? doing mlichlef, Veal oU qoskibkiAo^ 

-« 
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Rule XYII. When singular nomincaise9 of 
different persona are separated hy OB orsrOB, 
Ae verb agrees toith the person next it; asy 
Either thou or I am in fault ; I, or thou, or 
he, is the author of it.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PASSED AND GONSTBUED. 

Neither my sister nor I have been taught to 
dance. James and you were always attentive 
to your studies. Either my brother or I am to 
go. Either thy cousin or thou hast betrayed 
my secret. I, or you, or the boy who sits be- 
side us, is sure to be blamed for overturning 
the inkbottle. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Either I or thou am greatly mistaken. He 
or I is sure of this week's prize. John or I has 
done it. He or thou is the person who must 

fto London on that business. Either he or 
has done it. Neither my tutor nor I has 
been able to solve the problem. John and I 
am to sleep together. Neither you nor he are 
so fond of books as you ought to be. Either 
you or George were present when Robert and I 
was invited to the concert. Why didst thou 
and thy brother both remain silent when either 
thou or he shouldst have spoken in my defence ? 

* The verb, ihongh expressed only to the last person, is understood 
In Its proper person to each of the rest, and the sentence, when the 
ellipsis is snppUed, stands thus, " Either then art in firalt, or I am in 
fiiuit;" and the next sentence, Either I am the author <^ i^ or thon art 
the author of i1^ or he U the author of it. 

Supplying the ellipsis thus would render ihe sentences correet; but 

io strong is oar natural lore of brevity, that such a tedious and formal 

•Mention to correctness would Justly be reckoned stiff and pedantic. 

rtia better to arofd both these foTma of ezyieaslon when it can be cob- 

reniuUljr don». 



RULES AND EXERCISES. 



BrULE XYIII. A singular and aplural nomi" 
fuxtive. aqparakd by OR or NOR, require a verb in 
the plwral; as, Neither the captain nor the 
sailors were saved.* 

The plural nominatiye slioiild be placed next the verb. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

Neither poverty nor riches are injurious to a 
man whose heart is right with God. Whether 
one or more were concerned in the business, 
does not yet appear. Neither this man nor his 
parents have smned. The hardships of the 
campaign, or the shame of defeat, have brought 
him to a premature grave. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He or they was offended at it. The cares of 
this life, or the deceitfulness of riches, has 
choked the seeds of virtue in many a promising 
mind. Neither the king nor his ministers de- 
serves to be praised. 

t His meat were locusts and wild honey. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment were con- 
troversy. 

X Thou and he shared it between tKem. 
You and he are diligent in reading their books, 
therefore they are good boys. 

* The Mine obaerration may be made respecting the manner of sap- 

Sylng the ellipsis under this rule, that was made respecting the last 
paraonable love of brevitjr is the cause of the ellipsis in both, and \m. 
% thousand other instances. ' 

t Rule I. When ike verb to bb tkmd$ between a tingular and aphtrcA 
nomlnaih>9f U agrees wUh the one next U, or vnth the one vhieh u more 
natwraUy the eubfect o/it ; as, " The wages of sin is death.** 

X Rule II. When a pronoun re/ere to two worde of different persons, 
coupled wUh and, it becomes plural, and agrees wUh the First person vhen 
I or We is mentioned; and with the Second, when I or W^ is not men' 
tioned; as "John and I will lend yo« our bookAT *^ ^vaankvaS^^vs^ 
have leaned gour ieasonc** 
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BuLE XIX. It is improper to use both a noun 
and its pronoun as a nominative to the same verbf 
as, Jolm he is come home ; — ^*omit he. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The king he is just. The night it was dark, 
and the wind it was high. My banks they are 
fiimished with bees. The mate having per- 
suaded the crew to mutiny, he was put in irons. 
That the soul be without kno^leage, it is no^ 
good. 

t The golden rule,t if itf had been observed, 
the bankrupt who lost his means without any 
fault of his own, he would not have been so 
harshly treated by his creditors, t Health, 
though it is a blessing of such worth, that 
money, and rank, and fame, are mere baubles 
in comparison, yet its true value is never known 
til] it is impaired or. lost. Whoever forms his 
opinion of religion from the bad conduct of 
many of its professors, he will form a very 
erroneous opinion of it indeed. 

§ The modestmantboushouldstpatronize him. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

* la some cases where the noun is highly emphatical, the repetitioii 
of it in the pronoun is not only allowable bat even elegant; aa in 1 
Kings xviii. 89 ; see also Dent xxi. 6 

t Rule and t< are the tioo nominativea; bat, contrary to the remark 
made at page 162, " That every nom. should belong to tome verb, ex- 
pressed or implied," the word rule stands by itself without having any 
verb with which it might agree. The same remark applies to houth in 
the next sentence. 

t It onght to he, 1/ the golden rule had been observed, &c 

X It ought to be. Though health is a blessing of such worth, Ao. 

} Rale, It is improper to use both a noun and its pronoun as an olffeeHM 
^ th€ tame verb ; thus, 1 saw het th<d Q.\&fteiv at Windsor ; omit Im, 
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BuleXX. Where ths injmitive fnood or a part 
of a sentence is the nommative to a verb^ the verb 
should be in the third person singular; as, To 
err — is hmnan, to forgive is divine.* His being 
idle was the cause of his ruin. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

To be temperate in eating and drinking is 
the best preservative of health. To take ill 
usage meekly marks a noble spirit. That you 
should be content to stand at the foot of the 
class surprises me* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

To be wickedly intent on doing mischief are 
death, but to be devoutly intent on doing good 
are life. To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all men. That warm 
climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, are very 
reasonable to believe. That it is our duty to 
submit to reproach, insult, and all manner ot 
suffering, rather than do the slightest thing we 
know to be wrong, admit not of any doubt. 
His hearing no evil of a friend, nor speaking 
any of an enemy, were an evidence of his 
charity: 

* The if^^biftlM is equal to a nown ; thus, To play is pleasant, andbojs 
lore to flay; are equal fo, Flay is pleasant, and boys love play^ j». 06. > 

The \nJiMiii»e is sometimes used instead of the present partidple ; 
as, TottdMf; toatitmpt; OTadvi»mg,aUtmptingj this sabstitatioB oan 
be made only in the beyhminy Cjfa §entence, 

Note. Part of a sentence is often nsed as the obfecthe after a verb ; 
M. * Yon will soon find that the world does not perform what it pro- 
mises.** What will you ftndt Ant. That the world does not pemrm 
what it promises. Therefore the clause, (hat the toorUt doe* not ier/orthj 
^^ must be the obJectlTe after jfnd. Did I not tell (to) thee, that thoa 
wooMstbringmetominf Here the chuiaau Ool Moit tPMcUrt ftr«n« «ia 
*> rvia, Is the o^eotiTe after ktt. 
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BuLE XXI. Double comparatives ani super^ 
lativea are improper ; thus, Mine is a more better 
book, but John s is the most best; should be, 
Mine is a better book, but John's is the best 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

That was the most unkindest cut of all. A 
more happier day I never spent. All men are, 
in a ffreater or lesser degree, foolish. I am 
more mferior — ^you are more superior. He is 
the chiefest* among ten thousand. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work 
is perfect; his brother's more perfect; and his 
father's the most perfect of all. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 
I have not heard whether he has accepted 
the invitation. This is certainly an useftil in- 
vention. The time will come when no op- 
pressor will be able to screen themselves from 
punishment. The cavalry and infantry was 
mingled together in the utmost confiision. If 
thou be sure that the ice shall not break, you 
may slide upon it. A taste for music is more 
universal in Italy and Germany than in this 
country, A great crowd was assembled in the 
street, but they dispersed on the appearance of 
the military. The forty-sepond regiment suf- 
fered much at Waterloo, and vast numbers 
assembled in Edinburgh to witness their return, 

* Okie/, universalf perfect, true, die., imply fhe superlatlye degree 
wifhont Ml>or mo$t. In langoage sublime or pasaioiiate, however, the 
word perfeei requires the superlative form to give it effect A bride- 
groom enraptured with his bride would naturally call her the moat 

ptr/^ of her sex^ Superior and in/erior always imply oomparl- 

ma^aadreqidn to after them. 
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Rule XXII. Two negatives in the same sen- 
tence are improper y* thus, I cannot by no means 
allow it ; should be, I can by no means allow it, 
or I cannot by any means allow it. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

I cannot drink no more. He cannot do no- 
thing. I never did no harm to you. He will 
never be no taller. They could not travel 
no farther. Covet neither riches nor honours, 
nor no such perishinff things. Nothing never 
affected her so much. Do not interrupt me 
thyself, nor let no one disturb me. I am re- 
solved not to comply with the proposal, neither 
at present, nor at any other time. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 
The barracks for the troops are now being 
built. If the applicants for relief are only ten 
in number, I shall be able to supply their wants. 
She was gayer than the gayest of the ladies 
which adorn the Queen's court. James and I 
am cousins. Thy father's merits sets thee forth 
to view. Extravagance, as well as parsimony, 
are to be avoided. Prayer does not consist m 
mere bowing of the knee and uttering of solemn 
words. His shoes were quite wore out. The 
whole pupils of the school were present at the 
examination. Neither the engine-driver nor 
the stokers was to blame for the accident. 

* Sometimes the two negatiyes are intended to be an afBrmatlye ; as, 
Nor did thej not perceire him ; That is, they did peroeive him. In this 
ease fhej are proper. 

When one of the negatives (snch as dif, <», itn, {m, Ac.), is Joined to 
another word, the two negatives form a pleasing and delicate variety of 
•zpression: as, His language, ihongh simple, is not inelegant; that la« 
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Rule XXIII. Adverbs arcjfor the mastpartj 
placed before adjectives^ after verbs ojctive or 
neuter J and betvoeen the attxiltary and the verb ; 
as, He is very attentive : She behaves todly and 
is rmuJi esteemed.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

Mary is remarkably tall. Ann reads cor- 
rectly, and writes elegantly. The prince seldom 
sleeps as somidly as the peasant. Our blessed 
Lord, after being cruelly scourged, was igno- 
miniously crucified, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He unaffectedlv and forcibly spoke, and was 
heard attentively by the whole assembly. In the 
proper disposition of adverbs, the ear carefully 
/equires to be consulted as well as the sense. 

T The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily to assist the government. 
Having} not known, or having not considered, 
the measures proposed, he failed of success. It 
was on hid own account solely that I went ; and 
to see him chiefly. I state merely the facts. 
I have no horses ; I onlv have a mule. He not 
only was wise, but gooa. 

II Ask me never so much money for it. 

* This is but a general nUIe. For it is impossible to give an exact 
•ad detenninate one for the pladng of adyertw on all oecaslons. The 
easy flow and perspieaity of the phiase onght to be chiefly regarded. 

t The adTero is sometimes placed with propriety before the verb, or 
at some distance after it: as, The women vchaOarUff contributed all their 
lings and Jewels, Ae. They carriad their proposition /sriAtfr. 

Adveibs of la/iwvMS, affirmaliomi and comtmgeneff are generally placed 
■t tfie beginning of a sentence ; aa, Therefore I conclode. DoMUu'ht > 
vOieone: ArA^w ha wiU not 

t JH vtan ft qnaliflea the present paitieiple, comes hej&re ft 

P jH si r itWtMfinpraperiy used tor swr; thoa. "If 1 walk tmmr so 
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Rule XXIY. Adjectives should not be used as 
adoerbsyfior adverbs as adjectives ; aB.Bemaxkable 
well, for remarkably well ; Thy ojten indisposi- 
tion, for thjjrequent indisposition ; or^ 
Adverbs qualify adjectiYes and verbs.— A^ectives qualify nouns. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They are miserable poor. They behaved the 
noblest. He fought bolder than his brother. 
He lived in a manner agreeably to the dic- 
tates of reason and religion. He was extreme 
Erodigal, and his propertv is now near ex- 
axisted. They lived conformable to the rules 
of prudence. He speaks very fluent, reads 
excellent, but does not think very coherent. 
They came agreeable to their promise, and 
conducted themselves suitable to the occasion. 
They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to 
the war, 

* From hence it follows. From whence 
come ye? We went from thence to Oxford. 
Wheref axe you going ? Bid him come here 
immediately. We walked there in an hour. 
He drew up a petition wherej he too frequently 
represented his own merit. He went to tondon 
last year, since when I have not seen him. The 
situation where I found him, 

* Rule I. From should not be used before hence, thence, and whence, 
because it is implied.— In many eases, hoirever, the omission otjrom 
would render the language stiff and disagreeable. 

t Rule II. After verbs of motion, hither, thither, and tohiiher, shonld 
be used, and not fiere, there, and toJtere. 

X Rule III. When should not be used as a noon, nor where, for in 
which, &0w ^For while, see Key, 236. 

Some adjectives are occasionally used to modify the action of verbs, 
and to express the quality of tilings connected with the action where 
tuiaerbe would not do : as, Plow deep. Put him fvJU<— Pronounce that 
Towel $hart.^Out dose. Such phiuwi vc« ^»«m»a ^BwA^%£BiS&^£Qb« 
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BuLE XXV. ITie eomparaiive degfreey and 
ike pronoun other, require tnan txfter ^eniy and 
such requires as: as, Greater than I; — ^No 
other than he ; — Such as do well.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

Grold is softer than silver, but harder than 
tin. No other than a fool would make such a 
rash promise. Such a studious boy as Charles 
is sure to take a higher place than Henry, 
though the latter is the cleverer of the two.f 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the 
name. Be ready to succour such persons who 
need thy assistance. They had no sooner risen 
but they applied themselves to their studies. 
This is none other but the gate of paradise. 
To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge 
his power. 

t James is the wisest of the two. He is the 
likeliest of any other to succeed. Jane is the 
wittier of the three, not the wiser. Of two evils 
choose the least. Which of these two roads 
is the shortest? Which is the greater poet, 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton? 

Of two such lessons why forget 
The noblest and the manliest one ? 

* Such, meaning either a eonseqaence, or so great requires that; 
M, Hia behaviour was mch, that I ordered him to leave the room. 
8uek is the influenoe of monej, that few can resist it 

t Rule. When two obfects are eompared, t?ie eomparaUve it feneraUp 
ueed; but when more than two^ the tuperlative: as. This is the younger 
of the two ; Mary is the wisest of them alL 

When the two objects form a group, or are not so much opposed to 
teoh other as to require than before the last, some respectable writers 
Me the superlative, and say, ** James is the wieett of the two." " He is 
the weakeei of the two." The superlative is often more agreeable to the 
«r/ martB the lenae injured. In many oases a strict adherence to th« 
iwntf»ii»tffT0iiina jMida»thelMigi>Mtft^'*^*^fc"'^ 
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Rule XXVI. A prowmn c^ier than^ or as. 
ei&er agrees with a verb, or is governed by a verb 
or preposition understood; as, He is wiser than 
I (am) ; she loved him more than (she loyed) 
me.* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

You praise my cousin more than me, but he 
is not more deserving than I. They have bet- 
ter abilities than we; and the prize would have 
been gained by them, not us, if they had been 
as diligent as we, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

John can write better than me. He is as 
good as her. Thou art a much greater loser 
tnan me by his death. She sxSers hourly 
more than me. They know how to write as 
well as him; but he is a better grammarian 
than them. They are greater gainers than us. 
She is not so learned as nim. If the king give 
us leave, we may perform the office as well as 
them that do. 

t Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 
Whom did you meet ? He. Who bought that 
book? Him. Whom did vou see there? 
He and his sister. Whose pen is this ? Mine's. 



* When who immediatelj follows than, it is used improperlj in the 
objective case ; as, " AlAred, than whom a greater king never reigned ;" 
—than whom is not grammatical. It onght to he, than who; because 
who is the nom. to waa understood— T%an whom is as bad a phrase 
as, " He is taller than him.'* It is true that some of our best writers 
have used than whom ; but it is also true, that they have used other 
phrases which we have rejected as nngrammatical ; then why not re- 
[eet this too? 

t "Bxlt^—Tht word containing Ou answer to a ouestiom mmst ho in tho 
MMM ooM with th» word which otkoit: M, Who said thait I <9aliL5a2^ 
IFAms books art these? /oftn'i Oook»V 



phi 
Jec 
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Rule XXVII. The dtsinbutive prcmounSf 
each, every, either, neither, agree vrith nouns 
and verbs in the singular number only ; as, JSIack 
of his brothers w in a favourable situation; 
Uvery man is accountable for himself; JStther 
of them is good enough,* 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CONSTRUED. 

Every face has its own peculiar expression. 
Either of the two is at your disposal. Neither 
of the combatants was prepared for so hard an 
encounter. 

Each looked to snn, and stream, and plain, 

As what he ne^er might see again. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves. Every one of the letters bear date after 
his banishment. Each of them, in their turn, 
receive the.benefits to which they are entitled. 
Neither of them seem to have any idea that 
their opinions may be ill-founded. Are either 
of these men your friend? 

t The giant had on every hand six fingers, 
and on every foot six toes. 

} The king of Israel and the king of Judah 
sat either of them on his throne. 



* Each relates to two or more objects, and dgnlfies both of the two, or 
•very one of anj munber taken singly. 

t Every relates to more than two objects, and signifies each of them 
taken in^Tidoally.— It may be followed by a plural noon when the objects 
■re taken collectiyely. Thus, it is quite correct to say, Eoery eix monthe. 

Either tignlfleB the ons or the other, bat not hoth. Neither imports 
fMteUher, 

X Either is sometimes improperly used instead of each / as, The city 
LtmdoB fteadfl jNuHy on wker side of the rirer Thames , instead Qt, 
m ma aU0 ofib» ily«r. 
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f 

BlTLE XXVlIL W%en two persons or things 
are contrastedy that refers to the first mentioned^ 
and this to the last; as^ Virtue and vice axe 
as opposite to each other as light and darkness ; 
that ennobles the mind, this debases it. 

BXEBCISES TO BE COBBEOTED. 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; 
this tends to excite pride, that discontentment. 
Religion raises men above themselves, irreli- 
gion sinks them beneath the brutes ; that binds 
them down to a poor pitiable speck of per- 
ishable earth, this exalts them to the skies. 
Honestv and dishonesty axe opposite qualities ; 
this enhances a man's character, that degrades 
it. Black and white are opposite colours, and 

Eroduce opposite effects; me latter absorbs 
eat, and is therefore cold : the former reflects 
it, and is therefore warm : — ^hence we use shirts 
and sheets of white, because they keep the 
heat better. 

* Moses and Solomon were men of the 
highest renown; the latter was remarkable 
for his meekness, the former was renowned 
for his wisdom. I have always preferred 
cheerftilness to mirth; the former I consider 
as an act, the latter as a habit of the mind. 
Body and soul must part; the former wings 
its way to its almighty source, the latter drops 
into the dark and noisome grave. 

* F&n^er tnd' latter tat often used initesd of thai and this. They are 
alike in both nnmben. 

Thai and thi» are eeldom applied to j»0ft(m«; hat fonner and latter are 
applied to penone and things indiferlminatelr. In m.Q«t<aM^^<s«^^aLx 
the repetiaon of the noun la pretetiAJk^ to «M(A«t tft t&»i&» 
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BuLE XXIX. In the use of verba and tocrda^ 
that in point of time relate to each othery the 
order ojtime mvst he observed; for example^ I 
remember him these many years, should le^ 
I have remembered him, &c.* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORR^LCTED. 

I know that worthy family more than twenty 
years, and they continue to honour me wiui 
their friendship all that time. The next new- 
year's day I shall be at school three years. The 
court laid hold on all the opportunities which 
the weakness or necessities of princes afford 
it, to extend its authority. He studies hard 
that he might have a well informed mind. His 
sickness was so great, that I often feared he 
would have died before our arrival. It has long 
been known that the ford could be safely taken 
only in summer. 

I I always intended to have rewarded my son 
according to his merit. We have done no more 
than it was our duty to have done. From the 
little conversation 1 had with him, he appeared 
to have been a man of letters. It was a pleasure 
to have received his approhation of my labours, 

I intended to have written you last week. 

X I have been at London last year. He has been 
told three months a^ not to tell lies. He ha^ 
done it before. He has lately lost an only son. 

* The best general role that can be giren, is To observe what the eenee 
muesearUy requite. 

t Role. 4fier the But Teiue, the present it^nitwe (and not IA0 per- 
fect) should be Meed; as, I intended to wrUe to my fiither, and not, I in- 
tended to have written:— for however long it now is since I thought 
of wxiting. to write was then present to me, and most still be conddered 
4f pnneat when I bring back that time, and the thoughts of it 
H * I See page 25, Middto^lL«Y,'(. IKU 
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BuLE XXX. It is improper to place a davse 
of a sentence between a possessive ccue and the 
word which vsually foUows it; thus^ He slept 
at the Duke's, as it is called, Arms ; should ocj 
He slept at the Duke's Arms, as it is called. 

EXEBCISES TO BE COBRECTED. 

They very justly condemned the prodigal's, 
as he was called, senseless and extravagant 
conduct. They implicitly obeyed the protec- 
tor's, as they callea him, imperious mandates. 
Beyond this, the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society. These are David's, the king, priest, 
and j)rophet of the Jewish people's psalms. 
This is raul's. the Christian hero, and great 
apostle of the Gentiles' advice. The last month, 
as you know, of the year is December. 

* Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have 
no real merit. In whatsoever light we view 
him, his conduct will bear inspection. On 
whatsoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. Howsoever much he 
might despise the maxims of the king's ad- 
ministration, he kept a total silence on that 
subject. No man should voluntarily go in the 
way of temptation, howsoever high his previous 
attainments in virtue. 

t Whoso is habitually idle will at last feel 
sorrow and regret. 

* Role. Whichsoever and whatsoever an oJUn divided by the inter- 
potititm of ihe eorreepondinff word; tkut, On whiohsoeyer side the king 
cast his eyes: Should be, On which tide eoever the king, Ac. 

I think this role umecessary, if not improper.— It woold he better to 
say, However beautifhl, Ac See my reasons, Key, p. 128, Nos. 247-8-9. 

T Whoeo is an old word used instead of he that} as, Wkoeo it iadolnx 
mmmvmrhtkofpif! ltihoiadbe,ff«tkai,lM. 
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BuLE XXXI. Before names (^places. 

Jh^'tB used sfter a rerb of motion f n, We tomt to Spam. 

At—IB used after the rerb to be; aa, I loat at Lelth. 

/»«— U naed before names of eomitries and large cities ; as, I Ut« 

in England, m London. 

At—ia used before Tillages, towns, and foreign eitiai ; as. His 

resided at Gretna Green ; at Leeds ; at Bome. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORKECTED. 

They have just arrived in Leith, and are 
going to Dublin. They will reside two months 
at England. I have been to London, after 
having resided at France ; and I now live in 
Bath. I was in the place appointed bng' be- 
fore any of the rest We touched in Liver- 
pool on our way for New York. He resides in 
Mavisbank in Scotland. She has lodgings at 
George Square.* 

t Ah ! unhappv thee, who are deaf to the 
calls of duty and of honour. O happy $ us, 
surrounded with so many blessings. Woe's he, 
for he is a confirmed drunkard. 

* One Inhabitant of a dtr, speaking of aaoUier's reddenoe, sayai He 
8ta78 in Bank Street; or if the word number be osed, at No. — Prinoes 
Stieet— K. 195-4. 

fRnle. The inteijectionB Oh/ and Ah/ Ac. generally require the 
oijfeeiwe case of the first personal pronoan, and the namnaiwt ot the 
aeoondf as, Ah im/ O ihou fool! O ye hypocrites I Woe's thou, would 
be improper: it should be, Woe's thee; that is, Woe is to thee. 

X Intefieetums sometimes require the objediye ease after tliem, but 
they never govern it In the first edition of this Orammar, I fUlowed 
Mr Murray and others in leaving we, in the exercises, to be tamed 
into m; bat that It would be to«, and not us, is obvious; beesose Ift to 
the Kom. to are understood ; Thus, Oh happy ore w«, or Oh ws art 
happy (being) sarrounded with so many blessings. 

As inteijections, owing to quick feelhigs, etpress only the emotion of 
the mind, without stopping to mention the eireumetaneea that produoed 
them: many of the phrases in which they Kcur are veiy ellipooal, and 
thererore a verb or preposition must be understood. Me. tor inrtaace, 
iBAhnUtlB Bovemed by befallen or upon understood; Thufl^ Ah, whiU 
oiisehlef lamoe/aUen me, or come upon me. 
. Ok to oeed to express the emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise. 
O/m aaed to expren wishin§, cxolamotion, or a direct address to a pereon. 
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Rule XXXII, Certain words andphraaea must 
befoUawedwiih appropria/Upreposiiums ; such he^ 



Accuse of 
Abhorrence <jf 
Acquit of 
Adapt to 
Agreeable to 
Averse^o— »««P-"^*- 
Bestow upon 
Boast or brag of* 
CaU on or /or— P-iH 6. 

Change j^r 
Confide in-\' 
Conformable to 
Complicmce mth 



Exception yrom 
Expert at or in 
FeiXL under 
FiQQfrom 

Gladofora*— P-i^'*- 
Independent of or on 
Insist upon 
Made of 
Marry to 
Martyr for 
Need of 
Observance of 
Prejudice againat 
Profit by 



Consonant to 

Conversant tc^tt^ t7i_P^i6,6. Provide toUh 

Dependent upon — pii*»*» Reconcile to 

Derogation ^om Reduce underorto~P-^^*'*- 

Die qfox by Regard to 

Differ yrom Replete with 

Difficulty in Resemblance to 

Diminution of Resolve on 
Disappointed in or of— p- ^"- Swerve from 

Disapprove of\ Taste /?r or c>f— p- i*^ 

Discouragement to Think qfot on — p- ^^*» *• 

Dissent ^om True to 

Eager in Wait on 

Engage in Worthy of § 



* Boast is often need without of; as, For if I have hoatUd anything. 

t The same preposltton that follows the verb or adoerh generally fol- 
lows the noun which is derived from it: as, Confide in. confidence m; 
disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to tyranny ; independently of, 

1 Disapprove and approos are frequently used without of. 

I 0/is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted after worthy. 

Many of these words take other prepositionB after them to expregn 
other meanings ; thus, for example, Fan in, to concur, to comply. Pall 
off, to forsake. Fall owf, to happen. FalV wpon^V^ «»(mSb^ ^ii^v»>M^ 
h^in eMgerly to eat ; to apply bu&MAl to. "ttSiV Jtow^M* ws^x^t^oi* 
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EXERCTSES ON BULE XXXII. 

He was totally* dependent of the papal 
crown. He accused the minister for betraying 
the Dutch. Tou have bestowed your fayours 
to the most deserving persons. His abhorrence 
to gaming was extreme. I differ with you. 
The English were very different then, to what 
they are now. In compliance to his father's 
advice. I dissent with the judgment of the 
court. It is no discouragement for the authors. 
The wisest princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatness, or derogation to their 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. Is it con- 
sonant with our nature? Conformable with 
this plan. Agreeable with the sacred text. 
Call tor your uncle.f 

The nver abounds with trout. He had no 
regard for his father's commands. Thy pre- 
judice to my cause. It is more than tney 
thought for.f There is no need for it. Re- 
concuing himself with the king. No resem- 
blance with each other. Upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance. I am engaged 
with writing. We profit from experience. He 
swerved out of the path. He is resolved in 
going to the Persian court. Expert of his work. 

* Denendent, dependence, &c are spelled indifferently with a or in the 
Ust syllable. 

t Call /or— is to demand, to require. Call on, is to pay a short visit; 
to request ; as, While you call on him— I shall call /or a bottle of wine. 

X The aathorities for think of and think on are nearlv eaoal. The 
laner/ however, abounds more in the Scriptures than the former; as, 
Thlidc on me when it shall be well with thee : Think upon me for good : 
Wlmttoerer tbingt are true, &e. think on these things. But think qfU 
~' $ more eonxmon in modem pu\i!lka\lQini. 
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Exercises ok Bule xxxn. 

Expert on deceiving. The Eomans reduced 
the world* to their own power. He provided 
them of every thing. We insist in it. He 
seems to have a taste in such studies. 

He died for thirst. He found none on whom 
he could safely confide. He was accused for 
it. It was very well adapted for the purpose. 
He acquitted me from any imputation, x ou 
are conversant f with that science. They boast 
in their great riches. Call of James to walk 
with you. When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can have no relish 
for those of vice. I rejoice in your success. 
He is glad of accidents.]: She is glad at his 
company. A strict observance after times and 
fashions. This book is replete in errors. These 
are exceptions to the general rule. He died a 
martyr to Christianity. This change is to the 
better. His productions were scrupulously 
exact, and conformable with all the rules of 
correct writing. He died of the sword. She 
finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. This prince 
was naturally averse § from war. A freeholder 
is bred with an aversion from subjection. 

* Reduce under is to sabdne. In other cases to follows it; as, To 
rednce to pnctioe, to fraettons, Ac 

t We say conversant vnth men in thiogs. Addison has oonrersant 
smona the wridngs of the most polite authors, and conversant about 
worldlj afikirs. Conversant with is prefe able. 

1 Glad o/ia perh^>s more proper, when the canse of Jov is something 
gained or possessed; and glad at, when something be&lls another; as, 
Jonah was exceedingly glad o/the gonrd ; He that is glad at the m^/br- 
tvne* o/^here rar^y eeeapee mie/ortune himself. 

8 Averse and aversion require to aftsc theia -nSQ&Kt tcASOk f<raiK\ \n^ 
both MTB ttaedf and sometimes evenXiy tk^ msoa VQiQ^<Q(t. 
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RuLi XXXIII. All the parts of a sentence should eones- 
pond to each other, and a rei^olar and dependent constraetioii 
throaghoat be careftillj preserred.* For example, tiie seo- 
tenoe, ^ He was more beloved, bat not so mach admired, as 
Cinthio,** is inaecurate ; because more reqnires Hum after it, 
which is nowhere fbond in the sentence. It $kouldhCi He wss 
more beloved than Cinthio, bat not so mach admired. 

A proper choice of words, and a perspicooiis arrangement, 
shonld be careftill j attended to. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The reward is his due, and it has** already, 
or will hereafter, be eiven to him. He was 
gaided hj interests alwaTS different**, some- 
times contrary to those of the community. The 
intentions ot some of these philosophers, nay 
of many, might^ and probably were good. No 
person was ever so perplexed^*, or sustained** 
mortifications as he has done to-day. He was 
more bold and active**, but not so wise and 
studious as his companion. Ye will not study 
your lessons diligently, that ye might* lie 
esteemed, commended, and rewarded. Sinoerity 
is as valuable*^, and even more valuable**, than 
knowledge. The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ^ among one another. 

But firom this/ dreary period the recovery of 
the empire was become desperate ; no wisaom 
could obviate its decadence. He was at <me 
time thought to be a supposititious child. 



* This rale Is seuoely of say vtlae asa mie ; for every bvuvaitoa va 

ttito pag^ except the last two, may be corrected by the preceding rolea, 

■ tlM rMerence by email figures will show ; but it has been retained, 

Mt^ irhere two words require a difTerent construction, it wUl tend 

met ttm eonunon error or forgetting the constraetlon olttM fimMr 

JMf aAffliur to that of the laltter. 
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Rule XXXIY. Qf the Abtioles. ^ or on is used before 
nonns in the singular number only. 2%e* is used before nouns 
in both numbers. 

The article is omitted before a noun that stands for a tehole 
tpeciet; and before the names of minends, metals, arts, &c. 

The last of two nouns after a oomparative should have no 
article when thej both refer to one person ; as, He is a better 
reader than writer. 

To use the Ajrtidu properly, is of the greatest importance : 
but it is impossible to give a rule applicable to every case. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Beason was given to a man to control his 
passions. The gold is corrupting. A man is 
the noblest work of the creation. Wisest and 
best men are sometimes betrayed into errors. 
We must act our part with a constancy, though 
reward of our constancy be distant. The odour 
or the smell of a body is part of the body itself. 
Purity has its seat m the heart : but extends 
its influence over so much of outward conduct, 
as to form the great and material part of a cha- 
racter. At worst, I could but incur a gentle 
reprimand. The profligate man is seldom or 
never found to be the good husband, the good 
fath^ or the beneficent neighbour. 

t He has been much censured for paying a 
little attention to his business. So bold a breach 
of order called for little severity in punishing 
the offender. 

* The It used before an indioidual representing the whole of its species, 
when comnared with another indivldnal representing another species; 
thasy The dog is a more grateftil animal than the cat; i,9,AU dogs are 
more grateftu than oats. 

t A nice distinetioB of the sense is sometimes made \j the use or omis- 
rion of ike atticU a. If I say. ha behaved with a little re^evavki^v Iy'aSai^ 
hlmaUtOe. If Jsa7,he1ieUTidirttklUtia»t«v«c«im\\\&KaA>^ 
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Bulk XXXY. An eUipna, or omUnon of some words, is fro- 
qnently admitted. Thus, instead of sajing, He was a leaned 
inan, he was a wise man, and he was a good man ; we saj, He 
was a leamedf wiuy and good man. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A house and a gardeai. The laws of God, 
and the laws of man. Ayarice and cnnning 
may acquire an estate; but avarice and cun- 
ning cannot ^ain friends. His crimes had 
brought him into extreme distress, and ex- 
treme perplexity. He has an affectionate 
brother and an affectionate sister. By pre- 
sumption, and by vanity, we provoke enmity, 
and we incur contempt. Our duties reauire to 
be impressed on us by admonition, ana to be 
recommended by example. He is temperate, 
he is disinterested, he is benevolent. Per- 
severance in laudable pursuits will reward all 
our toils, and will produce effects beyond our 
calculation. He went, not by the road,rbut 
through the fields, in the hope of thereby 
shortening his journey. Destitute of principle, 
he regarded neither his family, nor his friends, 
nor his reputation. He insulted every man ana 
every woman in the company. The temper of 
him who is always in the biistle of the world, 
will be often ruffled and will be often disturbed. 

* He regards his word, but thou dost not 
regard it. They must be punished, and they 
shall be punished. We succeeded, but they 
did not succeed. 

* The amdllarles of the oomponnd teniet are often used alone: as^ 
ITelraire dooettr tat fhoa ftMlnot*, i.e.«kMnLliM*iw*.4MMtt. 
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Rule XXXYI. An dUpna ia not dHhwdble token it would 
obaeure the HmUnce^ noedken its force, or he attended with an im- 
propriety ; for example, " We speak thai we do know, and testify 
that we haye seen," should be, We speak that tohieh we do know, 
and testify that tchieh we have seen. 

EXERCISES. 

* A noble spirit disdaineth the malice of 
fortune ; his greatness of soul is not to be cast 
down. . A house andt orchard. A horse and ass. 
A learned and amiable young man. I gladly 
shunned who gladly fled from me. A taste 
for useful knowledge will provide for us a great 
and noble entertainment when others leave us. 
They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 
The captam had several men died in his ship 
of the scurvy. I must, however, be so candid 
to own I have been mistaken. The sacrifices 
of virtue will not only be rewarded hereafter, 
but recompensed even in this life. Oh, pietjr I 
Virtue 1 how insensible have I been to thy 
charms 1 That is a property most men have, 
or at least may attain. There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own 
characters. Why do some men injure their 
own reputation by doing that which is not law- 
ful to do? Neither has he, nor anv other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissimulation. 

* A noble ipirlt ^sdaineth, Ac shonld be, A num of a noUe spirit 
disdaineth, Ac This wUl render the sentence consistent with the rules 
of grammar and with common sense ; to talk of the sout of a spirit is 
ridicaloas. 

t The article being once expressed, the repetition of it beeomes nn- 
lieoessary, except when a different form of it is reqoirite ; as, A house 
and an orchard ; and when some peculiar emphasia T«x\?^t«& «» i«^AMk.> 
tion; as^ Not onlj ths jear, bat the day and UM\kO«x,ii«t^ v^v^oite^ 
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Construction. 

The toar fbllowing lines are eonitnied hy w»f of example. Thef 
were pened nt pege 66. Thef lure eoaetrued here, beoaiMe Um pnyfl 
ihonld DOW be able to applf the Rolee of Sjmtajc 

Oh how stupendous was the power 

That rdsed me with a word ; 
And* every day and every hour, 

I lean upon the Lord. 

Sow ttupendoutf adrerbs are for the moat part placed 1>efore m^e»> 
tires, Sea, A povw ts anderstood thus; §t^pmdou§ m ptmer,f aa 
a^Jeetire agrees with a noan. A powWf the article • Is aaed hefbre 
norms in the singular number onlf— (A« power ^ th* is need befon 
nonns in hoih nnmbera— the power wa$, a rerb agrees with fie ne* 
piinatire— the power Ool, tiie relative agrees with its antocedaiit^ dke. 
That raiaedf a verb agrees with its nom. Baited me, an actire Terb 
gOTems the objective caw— With a word^ prepositions govam the 
objeotiye— J word— A is need before nonns in the eingalar, dke. 
(Durinff is understood) during every daift prepositions goTem the 
obJectire case—JTvery dajf, an adjective agrees with a noun — Ihf 
and hoMTf conjunctions couple the same oases of nouns and pronouni; 
for hour is governed by during understood again— JKwry howr, aa 
adjective agrees, Ac I (eon, a verb agrees with its nominative— 
Upon the Lordf prepositions govern the objective case. 

The possessive pronouns, Jfy, 3!%y, JTZt, Ber, Our, Tour, Thoir, 
and ItSf must be construed exactly like nouns in the poeaeamve oaee, 
for a pronoun is an exact resemblance of a noun in every thing bnt 
one; namely, it will not admit of an ad[/ee<fM before it like a wma. 
Sie is equal to John% and her to Ann'e, and their to the wenV, la 
the following sentences. 

John lost hie ^oves, t «. John lost /oftiiV gloves. Ann found her 
book, i, e. Ann found Atm*e book. The men took off their hats, <. c 
the men took oif the mea'e hats. The garden la productive, and 0$ 
froit is good, {. e. the gardaCe fruit In all these cases, and in such 
phrases as, my house, My field— our lands— y<nir estate*— Meir pro- 
perty— wAoee horse— the mle is, ** When two nouns come together, 
signifyhig different things, the first is put in the possessive case." 

* It la Impossible to construe bad grammar. And here is so very 
vaguely used, that the rule, ^ Conjunctions couple the same moods and 
tensee of verbs, and (he sane cases of nonns and pronouns,** will not 
apply in this passage. 

t Or, how stupendous l&e power wot / but it is certainly better to snp- 
|dy ttpofoeTf that; O how itupendons a power was the power that raised 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE 
RULES OF SYNTAX. 



John writes pretty. Come here, James. 
Where axe you gomg, Thomas? I shall 
never do so no more. The structure of plants 
are highly curious. Was you present at last 
meeting? He need not be in so much haste. 
He dare not act otherwise than he does. Him 
whom they seek is in the house. Gkorge or I 
)s the person. They or he is much to be 
blamed. The troop consist of fifty men. She 
has been ill this two months. A pillax sixty 
foot high. His conduct evinced the most ex- 
treme vanity. These trees are remarkable tall. 
He acted bolder than was expected. This is 
he who I gave the book to. Eliza always ap- 
pears amiably. She goes there to-morrow. 
From whence came they? Who do you lodge 
with now? He was bom at London, but he 
died in Bath. If he be sincere I am satisfied 
Her lather and her were at churcL The mas- 
ter requested him and I to read more distinctly. 
It is no more but his due. Flatterers flatter as 
long and no longer than they have expectations 
of gain. John told the same story as you 
told. This is the largest tree whicn I have 
ever seen. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXEBCISES. 

Let he and I read the next chapter. She 
is free of pain. Those sort of dealings are 
unjust. David the son of Jesse was the 
youngest of his brothers. You was very 
kind to him, he said. Well, says I, what 
does you think of him now? James is one 
of those toys that was kept in at school, for 
bad behaviour. Thou, James, did deny the 
deed. Neither good nor evil come of them- 
selves. We need not to be afraid. He ex- 
pected to have gained more by the bargain. 
You should drink plenty of goat milk. It 
was him who spoke first. Do you like ass 
milk? Is it me that you mean? Who 
did you buy your grammar from? If one 
takes a wrong method at first setting out, it 
will lead them astray. Neither man nor 
woman were present. I am more taller than 
you. She is the same lady who sang so 
sweetly. He was a member of the most strictest 
society of Christians I ever saw. Is not thy 
wickedness great? and thine iniquities infi- 
nite ? There was more sophists than one. If 
a person have lived twenty or thirty years, he 
should have some experience. If this were his 
meaning, the prediction has failed. Fidelity 
and trutn is the foundation of all justice. His 
associates in wickedness will not fail to mark 
the alteration of his conduct. My father and 
my mother they set me a good, examijle* 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

The crowd were so great that the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen with difficulty made their 
way through them. Why find fault with a man 
if he have done thee no harm ? I wrote to, and 
cautioned the captain against it. Every mem- 
ber of the body, every bone, joint, and muscle, 
lie exposed to many disorders. He acted in- 
dependent in the transaction. It is not me who 
he is in love with. He which commands him- 
self, commands the whole world. Nothing is 
more lovelier than virtue. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans 
honour. Changed to a worser shape thou 
canst not be. I have drunk no spirituous li- 
quors this six years. He is taller than me, 
but I am stronger than him. Solid peace and 
contentment consists neither in beauty or 
riches, but in the favour of Heaven. After who 
did you run in so much haste? I met your 
father, than who a worthier man is not to be 
found. Abuse of mercies ripen us for judge- 
ment. Peter and John is not at school to-day. 
Three of them was taken into custody. To 
study diligently, and behave genteelly, is com- 
mendable. The enemies who we have most to 
fear are those of our own hearts. Eegulus was 
reckoned the most consummate warrior that 
Rome could then produce. Suppose life never 
80 long, fresh accessions of knowledge may 
still be made. 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Surely thou who reads so much in the 
Bible, can tell me what became of Elijah. 
Neither the master nor the scholars is read- 
ing. Trust not him^ whom, you know, is 
dishonest. I love no interests but that of 
truth and virtue. Every one of the rebels were 
banished from his native country. No one can 
be blamed for taking due care of their health. 
If I had known the distress of my friend, it 
would be a pleasure to ine to relieve him. 

I have read Popes Homer, and Drydens 
Virgil. He that is diligent you should com- 
mend. There was an earth(][uake which made 
the earth to tremble. A simile and a metaphor 
is figures of speech which nearly resembles each 
other. I cannot commend him for justi- 
fying hisself when he knows that his conduct 
was so very improper. He was very much 
made on at school. Wisdom and virtue is 
undoubtedly a better inheritance than gold and 
silver. If he is alone^ tell hiin the news ; but 
if there is anybody with him, do not tell him. 
They ride faster than us. Though the news 
be strange, it is not unworthy of credit. If 
he does but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward. Was it him who came last ? 
Yes, it was him. 

For ever in this humble cell| 

Let thee and I, my fiur one, dwelL 

the discovery was made of America^* 
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PfiOMISCUOUS EXEBCISES. 

Eveiy man shotdd act suitable to his char- 
acter and station in life. His speech was de- 
livered veiy distinct. I only spoke three 
words on that subject. The ant and the bee 
sets a good example before dronish boys. 
Neither borrow, neither knd, lest thou lose thy 
loan and friend. I expected to have found 
him better. Hannibal was one of the greatest 
generals whom the world ever saw. The 
middle station of life seems to be the most ad- 
vantageously situated for gaining of wisdom. 

These are the rules of grammar, by the ob- 
serving which you may avoid mistaJsies. The 
king conferred on him the title of a duke. 
My exercises are not well wrote, I do not hold 
my pen well. Grammar teaches us to speak 
proper. She accused her companion forhav- 
mg betrayed her. I will not mssent with her. 
Nothing shall make me swerve out of the path 
of duty and honour. Who shall I give it to ? 
Who are you looking for ? It is a diminution 
from, or a derogation of his dignity. It fell 
into their notice or cognizance. He writes as 
well as me, but I read better than him. That 
is a book which I am much pleased with. I 
have been to see the coronation, and a fine 
sight it was. That picture of the emperor's is 
a very exact resemblance of him. Every 
thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, and 
come to an end. It is not him they blame 
so much* 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

No people has more faults than they that 
pretend to have none. The laws of Draco is 
said to have been wrote with blood. It is so 
clear, or so obvious, as I need not e^lain it. 
She taught him and I to read. The more 
greater a bad man's accomplishments are, the 
more dangerous he is to society, and the more 
less fit for a companion. All have their faults, 
and each should endeavour to correct their own. 
Let your promises be few, and such that you 
can perform. 

His being at enmity with Csesar and An- 
tony were the cause of perpetual discord. 
Their being forced to their books when out 
of school and tired with study, have been 
the reason why many have hated books all 
their lives. There was a cofiee- house at 
that end of the town, in which several gen- 
tlemen used to meet of an evening. Do 
not despise the state of the poor, lest it be- 
comes your own condition, it was his dutv 
to have interposed his authority in an affair 
of so much importance. He spent bis whole 
life in the doing good. Art thou the traveller 
who discoveredst these interesting remains? 
The winter has not been so severe as we 
expected it to have been. When sickness, 
infirmity, or reverse of fortune overtake us, 
the character and kindness of our friends is put 
to the test Whoever said so, he has tola a 
^^heboocL 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

A lampoon, or a satire, does not carry in 
them robbery or murder. Neither you nor she. 
were mistaken in her conjectures. My sister 
and I, as well as my brother, are employed in 
their respective occupations. He repents him 
of that mdiscreet action. It was me, and not 
him, that wrote it. A clock cannot go without 
a weight or spring. I shall take care that no 
one shall suffer no injury. Both Luther and 
Melancthon were sincere and zealous Ke- 
formers; but Luther was the most intrepid. 
This jackanapes has hit me in a right j)lace 
enough. Two times two is four. Ten times 
ten is one hundred. It is her riches, not her 
beauty, that attracts so many suitors. To do 
to others as we would that they should do to 
us, it is our duty. This grammar was pur- 
chased at Ogle's the booksefler's. The council 
was not unanimous. 

Who spilt the ink upon the table ? Him. 
Who lost this book? Me. Whose pen is 
this ? Johns. There is in fact no impersonal 
verbs in any language. He differs very much 
in opinion with his brother. Had I never seen 
ye, 1 had never known ye. The ship Mary 
and Ann were restored to their owners. 
If we consult the improvement of mind, or 
the health of body, it is well known exercise 
is the great instrument for promoting both. A 
man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a 
picture, as well as read them m ^ ^Q^ai. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

I liad no sooner placed ber at my right 
hand^ by the fire, but she opened to me the 
reason of her visit. A prudent wife, she shall 
be blessed. The house you speak of, it cost 
me five hundred pounds. Steady application, 
as well as genius, are necessary to enunence in 
the fine arts. Ifot only the counsel's and 
attorney's, but the judge's opinion also fe- 
voured his cause. It was the men's, women's, 
and children's lot, to suffer great calamities. 
Leaves serve the same purpose in the vegetable 
world, which lungs do amongst animals. This 
palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet. 
This clock is seldom or ever right. Though 
he behave never so well. 

* I am purposed. He is arrived. They 
are deserted from their regiment. Whose 
works are these ? They are Cicero, the 
most eloquent of men's. The mighty rivals 
are now at length agreed. The time of Wil- 
liam making the experiment at length arrived. 
Let them be whom they may, we will boldly 
confront them. The group of islands were 
soon in sight. This picture of the king's does 
not much resemble him. These pictures of 
the king were sent to him from Italy. He who 
committed the offence, thou shouldst correct, 
not I, who am innocent 

* Rule. It it iavproper to u»e a neuter verb in (A« pauive form. Thus, 
I am pnrpoeed— He u arrired : ehould be, I have porpoaed— -He htu 

anirea. ^From fhis rule there are a number of excepttons; for it 

MaUowabietouj,B»i$omt, &U«itvnM,&ft. 
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PROMISCUOUS £2£ItCtSES. 

Btrt Thomas, one of the twelve, called Di- 
dymus, was not with the disciples at Aat 
time. These are obseryations, that a long and 
chequered pilgrimage have enabled me to 
make on man. After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America. To us is now ad- 
dressed in the gospels our blessed Saviour's 
words. In his conduct was treachery, and 
in his words faithless professions. The ora- 
tors did not forget to enlarge themselves on 
so popular a subject. He acted conform- 
able with his instructions, and cannot be 
censured justly. 

No person could speak stronger On thi» 
subject, nor behave nobler, than our young 
advocate, for the cause of toleration. They 
were studious to ingratiate with those who 
they believed to be the chief men of the tribe. 
The house framed a remonstrance, where they 
spoke with great freedom of the king's pre- 
rogative. Neither flatter or contemn the rich 
or the great. Many would exchange gladly 
their grandeur and riches, for that more quiet 
and humbler station, which thou art now dis- 
satisfied with. He esteemed it a high honour 
to have been allowed to converse with the 
princes. Many persons will not believe but 
what they are free from prejudices. It is very 
masterly done. This word I have only found 
in Spenser. The king being apprized of the 
conspiracy, he fled from Jerusalem^ 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXEBGISES. 

A too great yarietj of studies dissipate 
and confiise the mind. James was resolyed 
to not indulge himself in such a cruel amuse* 
ment. They admired the rustic's, as they 
called him, candour and uprightness. The 
pleasure or pain of one passion differ from 
those of anotner. The court of Spain, who* 
gave the order, were not aware of the con- 
sequences. There was much spoke and wrote 
on either side of the question, but I know 
not which of the contending parties were in 
the ri^ht. 

Religion raises men above themselves; ir- 
religion sinks them beneath the brutes; that 
binds them down to a speck of perishable 
earth; this gives them wings to soar to the 
skies. Every element seemed to conspire 
towards the destruction of the ship. There 
were rugged precipices on either side of the 
river. This task was the easier performed, 
from the cheerftilness with which he em- 
barked on it. It is easier to build two 
chimneys than maintain one. As his mis- 
fortunes were the fruit of his own obstinacy, 
a few persons pitied him. To these terms he 
had no objections to comply. Biches is the 
bane of many, and a blessing only to a 
few. I wrote to my brother before I received 
his letter. 

|£ jnM loii|ipiiad to mOmMm non^ 
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FBOMISCUOUS EXEBCISES. 

When Garrick appeared, Peter was for 
some time in doubt whether it could he him 
or not. Are you living contented in spiritual 
darkness ? The company was very numerous. 
Every office of authority should be intrusted 
to persons on whom the public can confide. 
The shepherd was observed ascend the hill. 
You did not acquaint me with what you in- 
tended to have done. There remains but two 
obstacles to be surmounted. Nor let no com- 
forter delight my ear. She was six years elder 
than him. They were obliged to contribute 
more than us. The Barons had little more to 
rely on, besides the power of their families. 
The sewers (shores) must be kept so clear, as 
the water may run awajr. Such among us 
who follow that profession. Nobody is so 
sanguine to hope for it. She behaved im- 
kinder than I expected. Agreeable to your 
request I send this letter. Thomas is not 
as docile as his sister. There was no other 
book but this. He died by a fever. Everv 
man's heart and temper is productive of much 
joy or bitterness. What avails professions of 
sanctity without a holy life ? The*army were 
drawn up in haste. The public is respectfully 
informed, that, &c. His uneasiness, not to say 
his apprehensions, were shared by his follow- 
ers. Who art thou who would oppose the king ? 
Henry, though at first he showed an unwil- 
lingness, yet afterwards he granted his request. 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Him and her lire very happfly together. 
She invited Jane and I to see ner new dress. 
She uttered such cries that pierced the heart 
of every one who heard them. Maria is 
not as clever as her sister Ann. Though 
he promises ever so solemnly, I will not 1&- 
lieve him. The foil moon was no sooner up 
in its brightness, but she turned the darx 
waters of the lake into a mirror of silver. It 
rendered the progress very slow of the new 
invention. This book is Thomas', that is 
James'. Socrates's wisdom has been the 
subject of many a conversation. Fare thee well, 
James. Who, who has the judgement of a 
man, would have drawn such an inference? 
Gteorge was the most diligent scholar whom I 
ever knew. I have observed some children to 
use deceit. He durst not to displease his 
master. I trust I shall profit from your advice 
and by your example. Several of our English 
words, some centuries ago, had diflerent mean- 
ings to those they have now. Take not away 
the life** you cannot give. With this booty 
he made off to a distant part of the country, 
where he had reason to beheve that neither he 
nor his master were known. You should be 
happy ; for yours is health, wealth, and wisdom 
too. I have been at London. Which is likely 
to tell the true time — the railway clock or your 
watch? Thompson, the watchmaker and the 
^J&wtiler, from London were of the party. 
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FBOMISCUOUS EXEBCISES. 

Wliicli of the two masters shall we most 
esteem ? He who commends his scholars when 
they are diligent, and strives to inspire them 
with a generous emulation, or another who will 
lash them severely for every mistake or blunder, 
however slight, mto which they have fallen? 
The doctor, in his last lecture, said that fever 
always produced thirst. Every person who 
was consulted were of this opinion. Mankind is 
more united by the bonds of friendship at pres- 
ent than it was formerly. The most perfect 
pleasures in this world are always mingled with 
some bitterness. The excellence of many dis- 
courses consist in their brevity. If you are 
reproved for your faults, be not angry with him 
that reproves you ; but thank him for it. Your 
peace will be more unbroken. 

She always behaved with great severity to 
her maids ; and if any of them were negligent 
of their duty, or made a slip in their con£ict, 
nothing would serve her but burying the poor 
girls auve. He had no master to instruct him ; 
he had read nothing but the writing of Moses 
and the prophets, and had received: no lessons 
from the Socrates's,* the Plato's, and the Coo- 
fucius's of the age. There is no disease as 
dangerous as the want of common sense. 



* The Fauettwe ease mast not be used for the pUtrai number. In this 
qnotetioii iSrom Baron HaUer*! Letters to hla Daughter, the proper names 
would have been pluraUzed Uke eommon nonns; taua^VtoiA.^^ %^ 
§r m t t tu, iib» Ifatou, and the C(w0idtMee otthmtyf»% 

-ft. 
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PBOinscnous £xebci8es. 

If it were not for the Bible and the pulpit, 
most of us would he still as ignorant of the true 
God and eternal life, if not more isnorant, than 
the idolaters of ancient Greece ana Borne. 

Every man that counts his minutes, and lets 
no part of time pass, without making a right 
use of it. him shalt thou imitate. 

The Duke had not behaved with that lojalty 
as was expected. 

Milton seems to have been well acquainted 
with his own genius, and known what it was 
that nature had bestowed upon him more boun- 
tifiillv than upon others. 

Jonn did not meet us at the hour he himself 
had appointed. We were shocked at his want 
of punctuality, and would afterwards have asked 
the cause. 

He sought delights of a much more inferior 
and unprofitable nature. I saw nobody there 
which I knew, though, agreeable to your in- 
structions, I have been constantly observant of 
all around me. 

Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear, 
Here stormed contention, and here fury frowned. 
The Cretan javelin reached him from afar, 
And pierced hia shoulder as he mounts his car. 

He only* promised me a loan of the book 
for two days. I was once thinking to have 
written a poem. 

* Thlf leatenoe ezpreiwes one mMninf as ft stands. It may be nuuls 
l9 0xpt9S» Other fbnr hj pUdng only tttot im,«c Wnsot book, or dagt. 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

A slow but attentive child will often be found 
to get lessons by heart as soon as, nay some- 
times sooner, than one who, though ten times 
as cleyer, is less industrious. 

In his writings there are not only beauty of 
style, but originality of thought. 

No man is likely to prove either an instruc- 
tive or an agreeaole companion, if he be re- 
served and taciturn; if he be fretftd and 
peevish ; if he be positive and dogmatical in 
nis opinions ; if he be given to self-display ; 
if he affect wit, and is full of puns, or quirks, 
or quibbles. 

Though he has neither books or the means 
of buying them, still, as far as I can jud^e, he 
is equal to most of us in general information. 

Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
.And let ns, like Horace and Lydia, agree ; 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 

There are many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but there is none so useAil as 
discretion. 

We need not to leave home and to traverse 
distant lands, to find marvels. Mr. Locke 
having been introduced by Lord Shaftesbury 
to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, 
these three noblemen, instSad of conversing 
with the philosopher on literary subjects, in a 
very short time sat down to caraa« 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXEBGISES. 
Bad Arrangement. 

They proposed to divide equally the spoil. 

To man has been given the power of speech 
onlv. 

it is your light fantastic fools, who have nei- 
ther heads nor hearts, in both sexes, who, by 
dressing their bodies out of all shape, render 
themseWes ridiculous and contemptible. 

And how can brethren hope to partake 
of their parent's blessing that curse each 
other? 

The superiority of others over us, though in 
trivial concerns, never fails to mortify our van- 
ity, and give us vexation, as Nicole admirably 
observes. 

Noah, for his godliness, and his family, were 
the only persons preservea from the Flood. 

What hinge could the most skilful workman 
contrive that might be used as often and for so 
long a term of years without being disordered 
or worn out, as our elbow-joint. 

The sun is larger ffreatly than this whole 
earth, though seemingly smaller than the dial 
it illuminates. 

A great stone that I happened to find, after 
a long search, by the seashore, served me for 
an anchor. 

It is true what he says, but it is not appli- 
cable to the point. 

On §oing to bed, we feel the blankets warm, 
on a wmter night, and the sheets cold. 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXSBCISES. 
Bad Airangement* 

The senate of Borne ordered that no part of 
it should be rebuilt ; it was demolished to the 
ground, so that travellers are unable to say 
where Cartha^ stood at this daj^ 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve 
years after the second Punic war, and two 
after it had been begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young 
Emperor, Nero, pronounced his ftmeral ora- 
tion, and he was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deserved the name of a man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities 
against the Christians on his death-bed, and 
revoked those edicts which he had formerly 
published, tending to their persecution, a little 
before his death. 

The first care of Aurelius was to marry 
his daughter Lucilla once more to Claudius 
Pompeianus, a man of moderate fortune, &c. 

But at length, having made his guards ac- 
complices in tneir designs, they set upon Maxi- 
min while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew 
both him and his son, whom he had made his 
partner in the empire, without any opposition. 

AurSlian defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce 
and terrible nation of Germany, that had in- 
vaded Italy, in three several engagements. 

* Th« exerdsM on tbis Mge are all eztraeted from tha oeCaro editloB 
•f Ooldraiith*a Boaua BMarj, from whleh many mora wigbtba got. 
It ia aoMiBg how naaj aiatakea aToa our moat popular aathora tev« 



m 
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Ambiguitt. 
You suppose him younger than I. 

This ma J mean, either that yon sappoae him joonger than 
I am, or that yon aappose him to be yoimger than I suppose 
him to be. 

Parmenio had served with great fidelity 
Philip, the father of Alexander^ as well as 
himself, for whom he first opened the way 
into Asia. 

Here we are apt to sappose the word kinmff refers to 
Parmenio, and means that he had not only served PAtZ^ 
but he had served himself at the same time. This howeyer 
is not the meaning of the passage. If we arrange it thus, 
the meaning will appear. ** Parmenio had not only served 
Philip the fiither of Alexander with great fidelity, but he 
had served Alexander himself , and was the first that q^ened 
the way for him into Asia. 

Belisarius was general of all the forces under 
the emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare 
valour. 

Wlio was a man of rare valonr? The emperor JustudoHf 
we should suppose, firom the arrangement of the words; bat 
this is not the ease, for it was BeUsaHiu, The sentence 
should have stood thus, "Belisarius, a man of rare valonr, 
was general of aU the forces under the emperor Justinian the 
First." 

Lisias promised to his father never to aban- 
don his fiiends. 

Whether were they his own friends or his fd0wr^9 whom . 
Lisias promised never to abandon? If his ovm, it should 
be, "Lisias promised and said to his father, I will never 
abandon my frvends* If his foOher^ it should be, Lisias 
promised and said to his fiither, I wiU never abandon yomr 
^•-His." 
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TAUTOLOGY. 

Tautology^ or the repetition of a thought or word, akeadj 
ftiilj expressed, is improper. 

EXAMPLES. 
The t latter end of that man shall be peace. 
Whenever 1 tiy to improve, I f ahoaiye find I can do it. 
I saw it in here — I saw it here. 
He was f in here jesterdaj when I spoke to him. 
Give me hoik ofihem books — Give me hoA ihoee books.* 
They loth met— They met. 

I never fkil to read, whenever I can get a book — When, 
You must return f houik immediately. 
F^et ofaUI shall say my leaaon—Mrtt I shall say, &c 
Before I do that, I must fjirat finish this. 
He plunged f down into the water. 
Bead firom here to there — From thia place to that 
lAft t up your book. He mentioned it f oner again. 
This was the luckiest accident </ oS f oihere, 
I ran after him a little way; but soon returned f ftodb f agam, 
I cannot tell f/or why he did it. 
Learn fyrom hence to study the Scriptures diligently. 
Where shall I begin \from when I read. 
We must do this last f o/f oS. Hence f iher^fore, I eay, 
I found nobody f eiae Intt him there. 
Smoke ascenda f up into the clouds. 
We hastily deecended f down firom the mountain. 
He raieed-fupYds arm to strike me. 
We were f mutually fiiendly to each other. 
It should t wer be your constant study to do good. 
As soon as I awoke I rose f up and dressed myself. 
I leave town in the f latter end of July. 

i^ Avoid the following vulgar phrases, — Behoof, behest, 
fell to work, wherewithal, quoth he, do away with, long winded, 
chalked out, pop out, must needs, got rid of, handed down, 
self same, pell mell, that's your sort, tip him the wink, pitched 

upon. Subject matter is a tautological phrase. Sid^jeet is 

enough ; as. The sul^ect of this discourse : and not the subject 
Matter— which is harsh and vulgar, 

LTbe word Immediately afUr tbe dagger is to be omiiied, beeanse 
■uperftaoot. * I^Ims. if tbe person has them in his hand. 
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IMPROPEB EXPBESSI0N8. 



M J eyery hope, — §hould fte. 

Frequent opportunity. 

Who finds him in money? 

He pat it in his pocket. 

No less than fifty persons. 

The two first steps are new. 

The three last verses. 

Be that as it will. 

About two years back. 

He was to come as this day. 

They retreated back. 

It lays on the table. 

I turned them topsy turvy. 

I catch^d it. 

How does thee do? 

Orerseer over his house. 

Opposite the ohuroh. 

Provisions were plenty. 

A new pair of gloves. 

A young beautifiil woman. 

Where do you oome firom? 

Where are you going? 

For such another fimlt. 

Of consequence. 

Having not considered it. 

I had rather not. 

For good and all. 

This here house, says I. 

Where is it? says I to him. 

I propose to visit them. 

He spoke contemptibly of me. 

It is apparent. 

In its primary sense. 

I heard them |wo and con. 

I an*t hungry. 

I want a scissors. 

A new pair of shoes. 

I saw hJm some ten yean ago. 

I met in with him. 

The smljeet matter. 

1 add one more reason. 

A wif io eminflDt danger. 



^11^ hopes. 

Frequent c 

Who finds him money? 

He put it into his pocket. 

No/ei0er than fiifty persons. 

The>lnf two steps are new. 

The laa three verses. 

Be that as it <mqf. 

About two years Of^ 

He was to come this day* 

They retreated. 

It Uea on tiie table. 

J ovenet thetxL 

JeaughtiU 

How do§t thou do? 

Overseer q^his house. 

Opposite to the church. 

Provisions were pUntffid, 

A pair of new gloves. 

A beautiful young woman. 

Whence do you oome? 

WhUher are yon going? 

For another such fiiiilt. 

Consequently. 

Not having considered it. 

I woutd rather not. 

Totally and oompletely. 

This house, aaid I. 

Where is it? eaidlto^m. 

Ipwrpoee to visit thenu 

He spoke eontemptuoudif of me. 

It is obfrioue. 

In its |)rMti^u« sense. 

I heard hoA sides. 

I am not hungry. 

I want aiMtr qf soisson. 

A jMmr qf fisio shoes. 

I saw him ten years ago. 

I met toiA him. 

The subject. (iSlssp. 189 near 5ot) 

I add one reason Mon. 

lain 
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IMPROPER BXPRE88ION8. 
Do yon mind how many chapters are m Job ?'-remember. 
His public character is undeniable — unexeeptumabU. 
The wool is cheaper ^bnt the cloth is as dear as oyer— omit the 

in both places. 
They gained five shillings the piece by it— a-pieee. 
It is not worth a sixpence — iiaspenee. 
A letter conceived in the following worda—exprested. 
He is much difficulted— at a lo$9; pumled. 
He behaved in a very gentlemany mumer—geiUUman-Uke, 
The poor boy was ill-guided— fZ^tiani 
There was a great many company-'-muc^ company. 
He has been misfortunate— im/orfunote. 
A momentuous circumstance— mom«nftms. 
Tou will some day repent it— one day repent of it. 
Severals were of that opinion— mo^toZ, L e. several persons. 
He did it in an overly mannei^-in a eardeaa. 
He does everything pointedly— e»act2s^. 
An honestlike man— ^ taU good-loolnng man. 
At the expiry of his lease — eaepiraUon^ 
If I had ever so much in my offer — choice. 
Have you any word to your brother? — meaaage. 
The cock is a noisy beast— ;/0ui2. 
Are you acquaint with him?— oo^iiamted. 
Were you crying on me? — caJlUng, 
Direct your letters to me at Mr. B.*s, Edinburgh— <u2t&css. 
He and I never cast out — ^never guarreL 
He took a fever — waa adzed with a fever. 
He was lost in the river— dhnimeJ (if the body was got). 
That militates against your doctrine — oper€tUa. 
If I am not mistaken— {f/fftutaibe not 
Tou may lay your account with opposition— ^ou mag expect. 
He proposes to buy an estate— jwr^poses. 
He pled his own caxtae— pleaded. 
Have ye plenished your hoJiB9?—Junuahed. 
I shall notice a few particulars — mention. 
I think much shame—/ am much aahamed. 
Will I help you to a bit of beef?-^s&aa. 
They wared their money to advantage— 2aii otO, 
Will we see you next week? — ahaU. 
She thinks long to see him — She longa to see him. 
It is not much worth— it is not worlh much. 
They are all at j 
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IMPROPEB EXPKBSnOmL 



Is he going to the lehool f-^oMkooL 

He has got the oold--« cold. 

Say the grace— «a|r graot. 

I cannot go the day— to-day. 

A four square table— a square taUs. 

He Is cripple— toiiM. 

Get my big coat— ^ria< eoaL 

Hard fish— drtMlM* 

A novel fMMon-^Mw foAUm, 

He is too precipitant— Aa«(y. 

Roasted cheese — toatted. 

Go over the bridge— aeroM. 

Sweet batter— yWfA. 

I have a sore head— AMdocAtf. 

A stupendnons work— ^fi^MmidM. 

A tremenduons work— trsMmdoM. 

I got timons notice— ^ioM^ir. 

A sammer's day— m wmw day. 

An oldish lady— <Uer<y. 

A few broth— jonw.* 

I have nothing ado— ft> do, 

A.SS milk— Off**. 

Take a drink— drsu^At. 

A pair of partridge*— a (roes. 

Six horse— A<»rM«. 

A milk eow-mileh. 

Send me a swatch— fMttdm. 

He lays in bed till nine— Um. 

I mind none of them things— (Aom. 

Give me them books— (^m. 

Close the door--«Atii. 

Lethimbe-«2oM. 

Call for James— on— p. lU f h. 

Chap loader— faMcik. 

I find no pain— /eel. 

I mean to sammons— ncmmon. 

Will I help you?— •Aa2<. 

Shall James come again?— wiS. 

He has a timber leg'-ii wooden. 

I an't angry— J am noU 

That there hoose— (Aa( hwm, 

I differ with yoo— yVom. 

I have ate enongh wt ew . 

Call for your ancl»-H(pon. 

He has risen the price— raised. 

That is not mine's— mliM. 



GoandpoUl 

Pnllioee s j i fac* or fwrtsr . 

To harry a nest— rsft. 

He begins to make rlehr-^rois. 

Mask the tear-4f0iss. 

I was maltreated-^iH usedL 

He mants mndi— jtoflMMTt. 

I iee'd him yesterda y m m, 

Ahooaeto set~4elefo»— K.p.88.» 

Did yon tell apon Wm- tn/bna. 

Come here— MAar. 

A house to seU— Co le aolcl— K. p. 80 

I knowed that— Jensw. 

That dress sets her hammm. 

She turned sick— ^tmk. 

He is tnmed tal i fr oisn . 

This here boy— CiUt toy. 

It is equally thn same it UJks saws 

It is split new-^its. 

That there man— lAol «Mni. 

What pretty it is I— Aots. 

His is fax neater— mttCsA. 

Thaf s no possible— «oC. 

I shall go the morn fo wtorrom, 

I asked at him-«sfted him. 

Is your papa in?— wttMn. 

He was married on— lo. 

Come in to the fire— Morsr. 

Take out your gl ass off, 

I find no fttnlt to him— ^ 

Cheese and bread— ftrsodcnddUsis. 

Milk and bread-ifMd md aittt 

Don't sit on the doox^HMew. 

Come, say away— «mi«, jn-oesed. 

Do bidding— te obodiaU, 

He is a widow— widMMT. 

He stops there— t(ay«, dwoOo^lodgoo, 

Shall they return soon? — wiU, 

Will we go home now?— «Aatf. 

He misguides his book— ofrnssa. 

He don't do it well— does noL 

That stone lays well— Met. 

I dissent with jovi—from, 

I will stay at home— sAoZI, 

See that he does it— do <l. 

Where did you lay all night— Ms. 



If alwayi sfo^ular— iVwderedYiwf V«\m«C ayrinUad with salt, to 
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MIBCELLANBOUB QBSBRYATI0N8. 

Additiontd Remarks under the 4i^ BuJe of Syntax. 

1. When and is understood^ the verb must be 
plural; as wisdom, happiness, (and) virtue, dweU 
with the golden mediocrity. 

Some think, that when two singular nouns, 
coupled with and^ are nearly the same in meaning, 
the verb may be singular ; as. Tranquillity and peace 
dwells there. Ignorance and negligence has pro- 
duced this effect This, however, is improper ; for 
tranquillity and peace are ttvo nouns or names, and 
two make a plural; therefore the verb should be 
pluraL 

2. Two or more singular nouns coupled with andj 
require a verb in the singular number, when they 
denote only one person or thing; as, That able 
scholar and critic has been eminently useful 

3. Many writers use a plural noun after the 2d 
of two numeral adjectives; thus, the first and se- 
cond pages are torn. This I think improper; it 
should rather be. The first and second page, t. e. the 
first paae and the second page are torn : — are, per- 
haps ; Decause independently of andj they are both 

in a torn state. OeneraHon^ hour, and ward are 

singular in Exodus xx. 5. Matt xx. 5. Acts xiL 10. 

AndBJidNoL 

4. When not is joined to and, the negative clause 
forms a parenthesis, and does not affect the con- 
struction of the other clause or clauses ; therefore, 
the verb in the following and similar sentences 
should be singular. Genuine piety, and not great 
riches, makes a death-bed easy ; u e. Genuine ^iet^ 
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makea a death-bed easy, and great riches do not 
make it easy. Her prudence, not her possessums, 
renders her an object of desire. 

Ei>eryj And. 

5. When the nouns coupled with and are quap 
lified by the distributiye B^^ery, the verb should be 
singular ; as, Everyman and woman was astonished 
at her fortitude. Every boy and girl vkls taught to 
read. — See Rule xxvn. 

With and And. 

6. When a singular noun has a clause joined to 
it by with^ it is often difficult to determine whether 
the verb should be singular or plural^ especially as 
our most reputable authors use sometimes ]the one 
and sometimes the other : for example, some would 
say. My uncle, with his son, was in town yesterday. 
O^ers would say, My unde, with his son, were in 
town yesterday. 

K we take the sense for our guide, and nothing 
else can guide us in a case of this kind, it is evident 
that the verb should be plural; for both unde and 
son are the joint subjects of our affirmation, and de- 
clared to be both in the same state. 

When we perceive from the sense that the noun 
before With is exclusively the real subject, then the 
verb should be singular ; thus, Christy with his three 
chosen disciples, was transfigured on the mount 
Here the verb is singular, because we know that 
none but Christ was transfigured ; the disciples were 
not joint associates with him ; they were mere spec- 
tators. There seems to be an ellipsis in such sen- 
tenees as thiS| which^ if supplied in the present, 
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would nm thus : ChrUt (who was attended) with his 
three chosen disdpleS) was transfigured on tne mount 

Mr. Murray, however, thinks &at the verb should 
be smgukar in the following and similar sentences. 
" Prosperity, with humility, renders iU possessor 
truly amiable.'' '^ The side A, with the sides B and 
C composes the triangle." In my opinion, on the 
contrary, the verb should be plural. For, in the 
first sentence, it is not asserted that prosperity alone 
renders its possessor truly amiable, but prosperity 
and humility united, and co-operating to produce sai 
effect in their joint state, which they were incapable 
of achieving in their individual capacity. 

If true, as Mr. Murray says, that " the side A,** 
in the second sentence, is &e true nominative to 
the verb, then it follows, of course, that the two 
sides, B and C, have no agency or no share in form- 
ing the triangle, and consequently that the side A 
alone composes the triangle. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that one side cannot form a triangle or three- 
sided figure, and that the sides B and G are as 
much concerned in forming the triangle as the side 
A, and therefore the verb should be plural. 

Upon the whole, we may venture to give the two 
following general rules. 

1. That wherever the noun or pronoun after With 
exists, acts, or suffers jointly with the singular no- 
minative before it, the verb should be phiral; as, 
^ She with her sisters are well." '^ His purse 
with its contents were abstracted from his pocket" 
^ The general with his men were taken prisoners." 
In these sentences the verb is plural, because the 
words qfter With are as much the tubjed ^^ ^i^- 
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course as the words before it — ^her sisters were wdlj 
as well as she ; the ccmtentSy as well as the poise, 
were abstracted ; and the men^ as well as the gene- 
ral, were taken prisoners. If, in the first example, 
we say — is well, then the meaning will be, she is 
well when in company with her sisters ; and the idea 
that her sisters are well will be entirely exdudecL 

2. When the noun after tDith is a mere involun- 
tary or inanimate instrumentj the verb should be 
singular ; as, The captain witii his men catches poor 
Africans and sells them for slaves. The squire 
with his hounds kills a fox. Here the verb is sin- 
gular, because the men and hounds are not joini 
agents with the captain and squire; they are as 
much the mere instruments in their hands as the 
gun and pen in the hands of He and She in the fol- 
lowing sentences. He with his gun shoots a bare. 
She with her pen tvrites a letter. 

Of^ Ariiclesj mth several Adjectives. 

A or the la prefixed only to the first of several 
adjectives qualHying one noun ; as, A meek and holy 
man: but the article should be repeated, before 
each adjective, when each adjective relates to a ge- 
neric word applicable to every one of the adjectives. 
For example, ^'The black and white cows were 
sold yesterday ; the red will be sold to-morrow." 

Here cows is the generic word, applicable to 
each of the adjectives, bUzdCj white, and red^ but 
for want of the before white, we are led to sup- 
pose that the black and white cows mean omy 
one sort, which are speckled with spots of black 
white; and if ti^ ia oxis meuiingi the sen- 
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tence is right ; but if we mean two different sorts, 
the one all black and the other all white, we should 
insert the article before both; and say, The black 
and the white cows, t. e. The black cows and the 
white cows were sold. 

Some think this distinction of little importance ; 
and it is really seldom attended to even by good 
writers ; but in some cases it is necessary, although 
in others there cannot, from the nature of the thing, 
be any mistake. In the following sentence, for in- 
stance, the repetition of the before homed is not 
necessaryj although it would be proper. " The 
bald and homed cows were sold last week." Here 
there can be no mistake, two sorts were sold ; for a 
cow cannot be bald and homed too. 

The same remark may be made respecting the 
Demonstrative pronouns that has been made re- 
specting the articles; as, ^' That great and good 
man," means only one man : but that great and that 
good man would mean tivo men ; the one a grexzt 
man, the other a good^ 

They— Those. 

They stands for a noun already, introduced, and 
should never be used till the noun be mentioned. 
Those, on the contrary, points out a noun not pre- 
viously introduced, but generally understood. It is 
improper therefore to say, They who tell lies are 
never esteemed. They that are truly good must 
be happy. We should say. Those who tell lies, and 
those that are truly good; because we are pointing 
out a particular class of persons, and not referring 
to nouns previously introduced. A noun when not 
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expressed after ikiSf ihaij t&ese, and thoaej is always 
understood. 

Another — One'-^Every^ 

Another corresponds to one ; bot not to game nor 
to every. Thus, " Handed down from every writer 
of verses to another" should be, From one writer 
of verses to another, ^* At some hour or another" 
should be, At some hour or other. 

One is often used in familiar phrases (like on in 
French) for we or any one of us indiscriniinatQiy ; 
Thus, One is often more influenced by example than 
by precept The verb and pronoun with which one 
agrees should be singular. Thus, If one take a wrong 
method at first, it will lead them astray : should be. 
It will lead one astray, or it will lead Mm astray. 

• That and those. 
It is improper to apply that and those to dungs 
present or just mentioned. Thus, ^ They cannot 
be separated from the subject which follows; and 
for that reason," &c., should be. And for this reason, 
&c. " Those sentences which we have at present 
before us : " should be, These, or ^ sentences which 
we have, &c. 

As Follows ; a» Appears, 
As is often used as a Personal or Relative pro- 
noun, and in both numbers, and in these cases it 
should be construed as a pronoun ; as, '^ His words 
were as foUow," that is, His words were thorn 
which follow. Here as is plural, because words, 
its antecedent, is plural. His description was as 
follows. Here as is singular, because description, 
its antecedent, is singular ; that is, His description 
WUB this which follows. 
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This account of as, though in nnison with Dr. 
Crombie's, is at variance with that of Dr. Campbell 
and Mr. Murray. They explain the following sen- 
tences thus : ^ The arguments advanced were nearly 
as foUows /" " The positions were, as appears, in- 
controvertible." That is, say they, " as itfolldws^^ 
"as »e appears:' What itf The thing. What 
thing? — It, or thing, cannot relate to argxtments, 
for arguments is plural and must have a plural pro- 
noun and verb. Take the ordinary method of find- 
ing out the nominative to a verb, by asking a ques- 
tion with the verb, and the true nominative will be 
the answer : Thus, What follows ? and the answer 
is, The arguments follow. It must be obvious, 
then, that it cannot be substituted for arguments, 
and that as is equal io' those which, and that the 
verb is not impersonal but the third person plural, 
agreeing with its nominative which, the last half ot 
as. In the second example, as appears, is a mere 
parenthesis, and does not relate to positions at all ; 
but still the oa is a pronoun. Thus, the positions, 
it appears, were incontrovertible. 

They say, however, if we use such before as, the 
verb is no longer impersonal, but agrees with its 
nominative in the plural number ; as, *' The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such a.s follow." " The 
positions were such as appear incontrovertible." 
This is, if possible, a greater mistake than the for- 
mer: for what has such to do with the following 
verb f Such means of that kind, and expresses the 
quality of the noun repeated, but it has nothing to 
do with the verb at all. Therefore the construction 
must be the same with such that it is with as^ with. 
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this difference in meaning, that when such as is 
used, we mean of that kind which follows. 

When we say '' His arguments are cu follow" 
we mean those arguments which follow are verbatim 
the very same that he used. But when we say, 
" His arguments were such as follow," we convey 
the idea, that the arguments which follow are not 
the very same that he used ; but that they ore only 
of the same nature or kind. 

Their position, however, that the verb should be 
plural, can be made out by a circumlocution, thus : 
" His arguments were nearly such arguments as 
those which follow are:" but this very solution 
would show the error into which they have fallen 
in such phrases as, as followsj as appears, for they 
will not admit of similar solutions. We cannot 
say, '^ His arguments are nearly as the arguments 
-which follows M."* 

This means, ^c. 

The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases. By this means, By that means, are used by 
our best and most correct writers when they de- 
note instrumentality; as. By means of death, &c. By 
that means he preserves his superiority. — Addison, 

Good writers use the noun mean in the singular 
number only to denote mediocrity, middle state^ &c. 
as, This is a mean between the two extremes. 

This means and that means should be used only 

* Addison and Steele have used a plural verb wliere the anteoedent 
to at isjplural. See Tatler, No. 62, 104.— Spec. No. 618. Dr. Campbell, 
, Jo hif Pliilosophj of Rhetoric, vol. iL p. 7, nas mistaken the constme- 
tkm oftbeae piuntsei. 
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when they refer to what is singular; these means 
and those means, when they respect plurals; as, 
He lived temperately, and hy this m>eans preserved 
his health. The scholars were attentive, indus- 
trious, and obedient to their tutors; and by tfiese 
means acquired knowledge. 

Amends. 
Amends is used in the same manner as means ; 
as. Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the 
sacrifices of interest In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate : these were ample amends for all his labours. 

Into, in. 

Into is used after a verb of motion: and m, 
when motion or rest in a place is signified; as, 
They cast him into a pit ; I walk in the park. 

So and such. 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, 
the word such is properly applied ; as, Such a tem- 
per is seldom found ; but when decree is signified, 
we use the word so ; as. So bad a temper is sel- 
dom found. 

Disappointed of, disappointed in. 
We are disappointed of a thing when we do not 
get it, and disappointed in it when we have it, and 
find tiiat it does not answer our expectations ; as. 
We are often disappointed in things, which, before 
possession, promised much enjoyment I have fre- 
quently desired their company, but have hitherto 
been disappointed qfthat pleasure. 
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Taste of, and Taaie for. 

A taste of 2k thing implies actual enjoyment of 
it ; but a taste for it implies only a capacity for 
enjoyment ; as, When we have had a true taste of 
the pleasures of virtue, we can have no relish fir 
those of vice. He had a taste ybr such studies, and 
pursued them earnestly. 

The Norrmatwe and the Verb, 

When the nominative case has no personal tense 
of a verb, but is put before a participle^ indepen- 
dent of the rest of the sentence, it is called the case 
absolute; as, Shame being lost, all virtue is lost; 
him destroyed ; kim descending ; him only excepted; 
— him^ in all these places, should be Ac. 

Every Verb, except in the infinitive mood or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either 
expressed or implied; as, Arise^ let us go home; 
that is, Arise ye. 

Every Nominative case should belong to some 
jeerbj either expressed or implied; as, "To whom thus 
Adam^^ i. e. spoke. In the following sentence, the 
word virtue is left by itself, without any verb with 
which it might agree. " Virtue, however it may be 
neglected for a time, men are so constituted as ulti- 
mately to acknowledge and respect genuine merit :" 
it should be. However rrmch virtue may be neglected, 
&c. The sentence may be made more elegant by 
altering the arrangement of the words : thus. Such 
is the constitution of men, thcU virtue, however much 
it may be neglected for a time, wiU ultimately be 
acknowledged and respected. — See Bute XIX. 

The nominative is commonly placed befire the 
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verb ; but it is sometimes put after it, or between 
the auxiliary and the verb. — See Parsing, No. c. 

Them is sometimes improperly used instead of 
these or those; as, Give me them books, for those 
books, or these books. 

WhaX is sometimes improperly used for thaJt; as, 
They will never believe but what I have been to 
blame ; it should be. But that I have been, &c. 

Which is often improperly used for that; thus. 
After which time ; should be, After (hat time. 

Which is applied to collective nouns composed of 
men ; as. The court of Spain which ; the company 
which, &c. 

Whichj and not who, should be used after the 
name of a person used merely as a word; as, The 
court of Queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy; it should be, which 
was but another, or, whose name was, &c. 

It is and it was are often used in plural construc- 
tion; as. It is they that are the real authors. It 
was Ihe heretics that first began to rail, &c. — They 
are the real authors. The heretics first began, &c. 
Would perhaps be more elegant. 

The neuter pronoun tV, is frequently joined to a 
noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der ; as. It was /; It was the man, 

Ac0ectiveSf in many cases, should not be separated 
from their nouns, even by words which modify their 
meaning; thus, A large enough number; a dis- 
tinct enough manner ; should be, A number large 
enough ; a manner distinct enough. The ac^dive 
is frequently placed after the noun which it quali- 
fies : as, Goodness divine ; Alexander the QreadL ^ 
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AU is sometimes emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it ; as, Am- 
bition, interest, honour, aU these concurred. 

Never generally precedes the verb; as, I never saw 
him : but when an auxiliary is used, never may be 
placed either between it and the verb, or before both ; 
as, He was never seen ; or, he never was seen. 

The present participle is frequentiy introduced 
without any obvious reference to any noun or pro- 
noun; as, Generally speaking^ he behaves well. 
Granting his story to be true, &c. A pronoun is per- 
haps understood ; as. We speaking ; We granting. 

Sometimes a neuter verb governs an objective, 
when the noun is of the same import with the verb ; 
thus, to dream a dream; to run a race. Some- 
times the noun after a neuter verb is governed by 
a preposition understood ; as, He lay six hours in 
bed, t. e. during six hours. 

The same verbs are sometimes used as aciwe, 
and sometimes as neuter^ according to the sense; 
thus, Think^ in the phrase, " ThiriJc on me," is a 
neuter verb ; but it is active in the phrase '' Charity 
thinketh no evil." 

It is improper to change the form of the second 
or third person singular of the auxiliaries in the 
compound tenses of the subjunctive mood ; thus. If 
thou have done thy duty. Unless he have brought 
money. If thou had studied more diligentiy. Un- 
less thou shall go to-day. If thou tviU grant my 
request, &c. ; should be, If thou hast done thy duty. 
Unless he has brought. K thou fiadst studied. 
UideBa thou sfidlt go, &c. 
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It is improper to vary Hie second person singular 
in the past subjunctive (except the verb to be). 
Thus, If thou came not in time, &c. ; If thou did not 
submit, &c. ; should he, If thou earnest not in time ; 
If thou didst not submit 

The following phrases are strictly grammaticaL 

If thou knewest the gift. If thou didst receive 
it If thou hadst known. If thou tvilt save her. 
Though he hath escaped the sea. That thou ma^st 
be loved. We also properly say. If thou mai/st, 
mightstj couldst^ wouldst, or shouldst love. 

Of Capitals. 

1. The first word of every book, or any other 
piece of writing, must begin with a capital letter. 

2. The first word after a period, and the answer 
to a question, must begin, &c. 

3. Proper names, that is, names of persons, places, 
ships, &c. 

4. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are 
written in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Most 
High, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
places; as, Grecian, Roman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after 
a colon ; as. Always remember this ancient maxim : 
" Know thyself." 

9. Common nouns when personified; as, Come, 
gentle Spring. 
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Address to Persons of every Bank* 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire^ or May it fXeate 

your Majesty— ConGlude a petition with, Your Majuty'a moit 

Loyal and Dutiful SubfecL 
To the Queen's Most EzeeUent Majesty,— Jliuiiam, or Mmy U 

please your Majesty, 
To his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, — May it please your 

Roycd Higkness. 
To his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, — May it jskase 

your Royal Highness, 
In the same manner address erery other member of the Royal 

Family, male or Jemale, 
To his Grace the Doke of ,t My Lord Duke, Tow Oraee, 

or, May it please your Grace, 
To the Most Honourable the Marquis of , My Lord Mar- 

quis^ Your Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable the Earl of , My Lord, Your 

Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable the Lord Yisoount , My Lord, 

May U please your Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable Lord , My Lord, May it piease 

your Lordship, 
The wives of Noblemen haye the same titles (but in the feminine 

gender) with their husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your Qraee. 

To the Right Honourable Lady , My Lady, May it 

please your Ladyship. 
The titles of Lord and Hight Honourable are given to all the 

sons of Dukes and Marquises j and to the eldest sons of Earls; 

and the title of Lady and Hight Honouralie to all their 

daughters. The younger sons of Earls and all the sons of 

Viscounts and Barons are styled Honourable, 
Might Honourable is due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and 

to all the members of her Mf^esty's MostI Honourable Privy 

* The Superaeription or what is put on the outside of a letter is printed 
In Roman characters, and begins with To. The terms of addrese used 
in heginning either a letter, a petition, or a verbal address, are printed in 
Italic letters immediately after the Saperscription. 

t The hUuika are to be filled up with the real Name and Title. 

X The Privy Conncillors taken collectively are styled Her Mi^jeaty^a 
MoMt HonoanhlA Privy CovncU. 
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Council — To the Lord Majon of London^ York, and DuXHin^ 
and to the Lord Provost of Ediribwrgh^ during the time thej 
are in ojfioe — To the Speaker of the House of Commons — To 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland— To the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasmy, Admiralty, Trade and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus, To the Right Honourable 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament as8embled,-^ify 
Lords^ May it pUate your Lordshipe. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus : To the Honourable 
the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled-^^en- 
tlemen, May it please your H&ncwdble House, 

The sons of Viscounts and Barons are styled Honourable ; and 
th<^ daughters have their letters addressed thus: To the Hon- 
ourable Miss or Mrs . 

Noblemen, or men of title in the armj or navj, use their 
title bj rank, sudh as (TeneroZ, before their titie bj birth, 

0uch as Lord, HonouraUe, Sir, &c., thus, General Lord , 

Admired the Honourahle , OoUmel Sir . 

The Commissioners of Customs — ^the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue — the Gk)vemor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
6£ England, &o., are addressed collectively as Honourable, 

Her Majesty's Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Churdi of Scotland is styled Hie Orace the Lord Mgh Com- 
miseioner. The General Assembly itself is styled The Vener- 
able, The Provincial Synods of the Church are styled Very 
Beverend; and Presbyteries, BeveretuL 

Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland are addressed, The 
Honourable Lord * 

The title ExceUency is given to Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, 
Field-Marshals, Commanders-in-Chief, Governors-General, to 
the Lord lieutenant, and to tiie Lords Justices of Ireland. 
— Address such thus : 

To his Excellency Sir ^ Bart., Her Britannio Majesty's 

Envoy Extraordinary and Mmister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Tuscany,— Four HxceUency, May it please your EMxUeney, 

The title Bight Worshipful is given to the Sheriff, Aldermen, 
and Recorder of London ; and Worsh^sM' ^ the Aldermen 
and Recorders of other Corporations, and to Justices of the 
Peaee in England,— iSVr, Your WortMp, 

Clergymen are styled Beverend^ and when writtaa to ace adr 
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dressed thus : To the Severend Mr. — — ^or, To the Berereiid 
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Archbishops and Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons, are addressed 
thus: 

To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of ^ or. To the MosI 

Reyerend Father in Gk)d, 1 Lord Archbishop of ^ 

My Lord^ Tour Oraee, 

To the Right Reyerend the Lord Bishop of ^ or, To the 

Right Reyerend Father in Gk)d, , Lord Bishop of , 

My Lord, Tour Lordship, 

To the Very Reyerend the Dean of ^ or to tiie Yeiy Rey- 
erend Dr. , Dean of . 

To the Venerable the Archdeacon of ^ or, To the Vener- 
able , Archdeacon of * 

Principals of Colleges in Scotland (being Olergymen) are styled 
Very Reverend; and the same title is giyen to the Moderator 
of the General Assemblj. 

The general address to Clergymen is, Sir, and when written to, 
Beverend Sir^—Deana and Archdeaoont are nsnallj called Mr. 
Dean, Mr, Archdeacon, 

When the Principal ofa Uniyersity is a layman, he is to be addressed 
according to his title of Knight, Doctor, &c., thus : To Sir D. B., 
Knight, &c. &c, Principal of the Uniytrsity of £. ; To Dr. 
J. D. F., &c &c, Principal of the Uniyersity of St. A. ; when 
written to. Sir, The other Professors thus : To Dr. D. R., Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the Uniyersity of "E^.^Doetor. If a Clergyman, 
say. To the Rey. Dr. J. R., Professor of, SLti,—Reeerend Doctor, 

Those who are not Dra, are styled Eaqmre, but not Mr, too; 
thus, To J. P. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the Uniyersity 
of Edinburgh, — Sir, If he has a literary title it may be added ; 
thus. To J. P., Esq., A. M., Professor of; &c • 

Magistrates, Barristers at Law or Adyocates, and Members of 
Parliament, yiz. of the House of Commons (these last haye 
M, P, after Esq.), and all gentlemen in independent' circum- 
stances, are styled Eaqyirey and their wiyes Mrs, 

* It seems to be unsettled whether Mr, should he used after Severend 
or not In my opinion it should ; hecause it gives a clergyman his own 
honorary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Rev. 
Mr. as well as the Rev. Dr. f Besides, we do not always recollect whether 
his name is Jamet or John, Ac Mr~ in such a case, would look better 

on the back of a letter than a long ill-drawn dash, thus. The Rev. 

. In short, Mr, is used by our best writers after Reverend, bat 

not nniformly. 

Tbe wiimls 7b i^ not being neeessuy Qn\Yi«lMdb c((«.lAttar, are stl- 
iMd. In addressing BiUs they axe necMMXY. 
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(y PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of pointing tvritten com- 
position in such a manner as may naturally lead to 
its proper meaning^ constructionj and delivery. 

Of the Comma. [ , ] 
Rule I. 
A simple sentence in general requires only a 
full stop at the end; as, True politeness has its 
seat in the heart 

Rule II. 

The simple members of a compound sentence 
are separated by a comma; as, Crafty men con- 
temn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them. He studies diligently, and makes 
great progress. 

Rule III. 

The persons in a direct address are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas; as. 
My Sonj give me thine heart Colonelj Your 
most obedient I thank you, sir. I am obliged 
to you, my friends J for your kmdness. 

Rule IV. 
Two words of the same part of speech, whether 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or adverbs, 
do not admit of a comma between them, when 
coupled with a conjunction; as, James and John 
are good. She is wise and virtuous. Religion 
expands and elevates the mind. By being adnured 
and flattered, she became vain. Cicero spoke 
forcibly and fluently. When the conjunction is 
suppressed, a comma is inserted in its place; as, 
He was a plain, honest man. 
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Of the Comma. 

RULB V. 

Three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, par- 
ticiples, or adverbs, are separated bj commas; 
as, The sun, the moon, and the stars, are the glory 
of nature. 

When words follow in pairs, there is a comma 
between each pair; as, Truth is fair and artless, 
simple and sincere, uniform and constant. 

Rule VI. 
All phrases or explanatory sentences, whether 
in the beginning, middle, or end of a simple 
sentence, are separated from it by commas; as. 
To confess the truth, I was in fault. His father 
dying, he succeeded to the estate. The king, 
approving the plan, put it in execution. Paul, 
the apostle of the Oentiles, was eminent for his 
zeal and knowledge. Victoria, queen of Great 
Britain, I have seen the emperor, as Tie was caUecL 
In short, he was a great man. — See p. 162. 

Rule VII. 

The verb to he, followed by an adjective, or an 
infinitive with adjuncts, is generally preceded 
by a comma; as. To be diligently employed in 
the performance of real duty, is honourable. 
One of the noblest of the Christian virtues, is to 
love our enemies.* 

Rule VIII. 

A comma is used between the two parts of a 
sentence that has its natural order inverted; as, 
Him that is upright in his dealings, honour ye. 



* Some inaert « comma both hefore and after the yerb to he when H te 
near the middle of a long sentence, because the pronwiciation reqniiet 
^ftcAaf^bstifAbiidnMOii; foipMUMa«D!QLpt\nL\Aax«<:^i^«.t'v«naaoe. 
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Of the Comma. 

Rule IX. 
Any remarkable expression resembling a quota- 
tion or a command, is preceded by a comma ; as, 
There is much truth in Uie proverb, WiOioat pams 
no gains, I beseech you, he honest 

Rule X. 

Relative pronouns admit of a comma before them 
in some cases, and in some not 

When several words come between the relative 
and its antecedent,* a comma is inserted; but 
not in other cases; as. There is no charm in the 
female sex which can supply the place of virtue. 
It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 
The first heauiy of style is propriety, vnthout which 
all ornament is puerile and superfluous. It is 
barbarous to injure ihose Jrom whom we have 
received a kindness. 

Rule XI. 

A comma is often inserted where a verb is 
understood, and particularly before not, but, and 
though, in such cases as the following: John 
has acquired much knowledge; his brother, (has 
acquired) little. A man ou^t to obey reason, not 
appetite. He was a great poet, but a bad man. 
The sun is up, though he is not visible. 

A comma is sometimes inserted between the 
two members of a long sentence connected by 
comparatives ; as. Better is a little with a contented 
mind, than great wealth and much trouble with it. 
As thy diligence, so shall thy success be. 

* Tbat fa, when the relatlTe davM if merelj mjiUmatmr^, fhe rel»> 
tire if preceded bj « comma. 
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Of the Comma. 

Rule XII. 

It has been stated in Rule YI. that explanatory 
words and phrases, such as perfectly^ indeed^ doubt- 
less, formerh/j in fine, &c., should be separated from 
the context by a comma. 

Many adverbs, however, and even phrases, 
when they are considered of little importance, 
should not be separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by commas; as, Be ye therefore upright 
Peradventure I shall be at home. All thmgs 
indeed decay. Doubtless thou art our friend. 
They were formerly very studious. He was at 
last com-inced of his error. Be not on that account 
displeased with your son. Nevertheless I am no 
judge of such matters. Anger is in a manner like 
ma£iess. At length some pity warmed the master's 
breast 

These twelve rnles respecting the position of the eomma^ in- 
clude eveiything, it is presumed, to be found in the more numer- 
ous rules of larger volumes. But it is impossible to make them 
perfect. For, " In many instances, the employment, or onus* 
sion of a comma, depends upon the length or the shortness of 
a clause ; the presence or absence of adjuncts ; the importance 
or non-importance of the sentiment. Indeed, vrith respect to 
punctuation, the practice of the best writers is extremely arbi- 
trary; many omitting some of the usual commas when no error 
in sense or in constructiou is likely to arise from the omission. 
GK>od sense and attentive observation are more likely to regulate 
this subject than any mechanical directions." 

The best general rule is, to point in such a-manner as to make 
the sense evident. 

IV" No exereiaes hare been subjoined to the Rules on punetnation; 
because none can be given equal to those the pupil can presinibe for 
himselt After he has learned the rules let him transcribe a piece 
from any good author, omitting the points and capitals; and then 

ktkringptAnitA his manuscriptf and restored the capitals, let him eom- 

^i« Ms own pnnctoation with the authof a. 
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Of the Semicolon. [ ; ] 

The semicolon is used to separate two mem- 
bers of a sentence less dependent on each other 
than those separated by the comma. 

Sometimes the two members have a mutual 
dependence on one another, both in sense and 
syntax; sometimes the preceding member makes 
complete sense of itself, and oidy the following 
one is dependent; and sometimes both seem to 
be independent. 

EXAMPLES. 

Hasty and inconsiderate connections are generally 
attended with great disadvantages; and much of 
every man's good or ill fortune depends upon the 
choice he makes of his Mends. 

Trust not to fortune, nor to titled name, 

To lead thee to the avenues of fieune ; 

But let some nobler aim thj mind engage, 

And sow in youth what thou wouldst reap in age. 

Philosophy asserts, that Nature is unlimited in 
her operations; that she has inexhaustible stores 
in reserve; that knowledge will always be pro- 
gressive ; and that all future generations will con- 
tinue to make discoveries, of which we have not the 
least idea. 

The semicolon is sometimes employed to sep- 
arate simple members in which even no commas 
occur : thus. The pride of wealth is contemptible ; 
the pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of 
dignity is ridiculous; and the pride of bigotry is 
insupportable. 

In every one of these members the construction and senae are 
complete ; and a period might have been used instead of the 
semicolon : which is prefenrad merely because the sentenoea art 
short and torm a oliinaz. _. 
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Of the Colon, [i] 

The colon is used when the preceding part of 
the sentence is complete in sense and constme- 
tion; and the following part is some remark 
naturally arising from it, and depending on it in 
sense, tiiough not in construction; as, Studj to 
acquire the habit of thinking: no study is more 
important. 

A colon is generally used before an example 
or a quotation; as, The Scriptures give us an 
amiable representation of the Deity in these 
words : God is love. He was often heard to say : 
/ have done with the tvorld, and I am irnlUng to 
leave it 

A colon is generally used where the sense is 
complete in the first clause, and the next begins 
with a conjunction understood; as, Do not flat- 
ter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness: there is no such thing in the world. Had 
the conjunction for been expressed, a semicolon 
would have been used ; thus, Do not flatter your- 
selves with the hope of perfect happiness ; for 
there is no such thing in the world. 

The colon is generally used when the conjunc- 
tion is understood; and the aenUcolon when the 
conjunction is expressed. 

Note. — This observation has not always been attended to in 
pomting the Psalms and some parts of the Litorgy. In them, 
a colon is often used merely to divide the verse, it would teem, 
into two parts, to suit a particular species of chureh music called 
chanting; as, " My tongue is the pen : of a ready writer." In 
rtadmgj a onsural pause, in such a place as this, is enough. In 
the Psalms, and often in the Proverbs, the colon must be read 
Bke M femleoloD, or even like a comma, according to the sense. 
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Of the Period, {.'^ 

When a sentence is complete in constraction 
and sense, it is marked with a period; as, The 
loss of wealth may be regained ; of health, recovered ; 
but that of time can never be recalled. 

A period is sometimes admitted between sen- 
tences connected hj such words as hui^ (md, 
for J therefore^ hence, &c. Example: Good-will 
contributes to health of body. But envy tends to its 
destruction. 

All abbreviations end with 9k period; as, A.D. 

Of other Characters used in ComposiUon, 

InterrofatUm ( f ) te OMd when a question te asked. 

AdminntUm or Kmkimatum ( I ) te ooed toej^ressanj midden emetioa of 

the mind. 
I\Mr€nthese$ ( ) are used to enclose some necessary remark in the bodjof 

another sentence ; eomnuu are now used instead of Parentheses. 
Apostrophe ( ' ) is nsed in ]»laoe of a letter left out ; as, eora'd for earned. 
Caret ( ^ ) is used to show that some word is either omitted or interlined. 
Sifphe» (-) is used at the sad of a Une, to show that the rest of the word 

is at the heginning of the next Une. It also connects compound 

words; as, Tea-pot, 
Section ( g ) is used to divide a discourse or chapter faito portions. 
Paragraph ( if ) is used to denote the beginning of a new subject 
Orotehete or Braekete [ ] are used to enclose a word or sentence which 

is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itseli^ or to cor- 
rect a mistw, or supply some deiieiency. 
QuotaUoH (" ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in theanthor'a 

words. 
Inda» (iV") is used to point out anything remarkable, 
y^^ f is used to connect words which have one coauaon term, or 
^"^^'^ \ three lines in poetry having the MifM rhyme, called a triplet. 

MOipeie ( ) ia used when some letters are omitted ; as, K— g for King. 

^0K<« aeoeut ( ^) is nsed to denote a ehort syllable; the grmoe (^) a lomg. 
Brwe{'^) marks a ekort vowel or syllable, and the dash ( - ) a long. 
INaarMis (*') is used to divide a dijdithong into two syllables; as,a8riaL 
AMterUk{*)OUlieh{\)DaMe dagger (() and BiraJMe {\) niVSti emaU 

lettere Bad Jlgvre$, refer to some note on the margi$t, or at the 

bottom of the page. 
(*«*) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of some letters in 

some bold or indelicate expression. 
Iheh ( ) is used to denote abmptnes»-« significant pause— an un* 

expected turn in the sentiment— or that 'the Ar«l danat if 

mmmon to aU the rest, as in Ais d^fbtUiom of a daih. 
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ABBBEYIATIONS. 


LaHn, 




JBvlU. 


Ante Christom* 


A.C. 


Before Christ 




A3. 


Bachelor of Arts (often BJL) 


Anno Domini 


A.D. 


In the year of our Lord 


Artliim Magister 


A.M. 


Master of Arts 


Anno Mundi 


AM, 


In the year of the world 


Ante Merediem 


JlM. 


In the forenoon 


Anno UrbiB Condlta 


A.U.C. 


In the year after the boflding of the 


BaocalanreuB DivinitatiB BJ). 


Bachelor of Divinity [city— Roma 


Cnstos Prlvati SigiUi 


GJ.8. 


Keeper of the Privy Seal 


Gnstoa SigiUi 


C.S. 


Keeper of the Seal 


Doctor DiyiniUtia 


DJ). 


Doctor of Divinity 


Et GfBtera 


Ao. 


And the rest ; and ao fbrth 


Exempli gratia 


e.g. 


For example 


Id est 


i.e. 


That is 


JesuB Homlnum Salrator J.H.S. 


Jesus the Saviour of Men 


Legnm Doctor 


LL.D. 


Doctor of Laws 


MeBBieurs (French) 


Messrs. 


Gentlemen 


MediciniB Doctor 


M.D. 


Doctor of Medicine 


MemorifB Saercun 


M.S. 


Sacred to the Memory (or SJf.) 


Nota Bene 


N.B. 


Note well; Take notice 


Post Meridiem 


P.M. 


In the afternoon 


PoBt Scriptum 


PS. 


Postscript; something written alter 


Regie SocietatiB SodnB 


PJtJ. 


Fellow of the Eoyal Society 


SocietatlB Antiquarioriom 




Socins 


F.SJL 


Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 


Ultimo 


Ult 


Last (month) 


Victoria Begina 


VJt. 


Victoria the Queen 


A. Ansirer. Alexander 


JJ. 


Justice of the Peace 


Acct. Account 


L.CJ. 


Lord Chief Justice 


Bart Baronet 


Knt 


Knight 


Bp. Bishop 


KJOr. 


Knight of the Garter. 


Capt Captain 


G.C.B. 


Knight Grand Gross of the Bath 


GoL Colonel 


K.C3. 




Cr. Croditor 


C3. 


Companion of the Bath 


Dr. Debtor, Doctor 


KJ. 


Knight of St. Patrick 


Do. or Ditto. The aame. 


K.T. 


Knight of the Thistle 


Vis.t Namel7 


MS. 


Manuscript ^MSS. Mamueripta 


Q. Question, Qneen 


Ml». 


Member of Parliament 


R.N. BoyalNavy 


S.S.C. 


SoUcitor before the Supreme Courts 


Esq. Esquire 


W.S. 


Writer to Her Majesty*i Signet 


N.8. New Style H.EJ.C.8. 




0.8. Old Style 




pany's Service 



• The Latin of these abbreviations is inserted, not to be got by heart 
but to show the etymology of the EngUsh ; or explain for instance, how 
FJi. eom»§ to mean afternoon, &c^ \ Contraction of vMaUeil 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the true sound or pronunciation 
of words and sentences ; comprising Accent^ Quan- 
Uty^ Emphasis^ Pause^ and Tone, and the measure 
of Verses, 

Accent is the laying of a greater force on one syllable of a 
word than on another ; as, Surmount'. 

The Quantity of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. Quantity is either short or long ; as, (7df»- 
iUme, 

Emphatia is a remarkable stress laid upon certain words in 
a sentence, to distinguish them firom the rest, by mating the 
meaning more apparent; as, Apply yourself more to acquin 
knowledge than to show it* 

A Pause is either a total cessation or a short suspension of the 
Toice, during a perceptible space of time ; as, Reading — ^makesa 
full-man; conference— a ready-man; and writing— an ezaot^ 
man. 

Tone is a particular modulation or inflection of the Toioe, 
suited to the sense; as. How bright these glorious spirits 
shine 1 f Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, my firiends. 

Versification. 

Prase is language not restrained to harmonic sounds, or to a 
set number of syllables. 

Vene or Poetry is language restrained to a certain number of 
long and short syllables in every line. 

Verse is of two hinde; namely, Bhyme and Blank verse. 
When the last syllable of every two lines has the same sound, 

* SmphastM shonld be made rather by nupeneUng the voioe a little 
«/k«r the emphatio word, than by striking it Terv forcibly, wliich is 
disagreeable to a good ear. A very short pause before it would render 
it sail more empluktioal ; as. Beading— makes a— /Wtt— man. 

t Aeeent and quantUy respect the pronunciation of words; «mpA«*<« 
and pauM the meaning of the sentence; while torn refers to the fee^ 
ings of the speaker. itf 
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It is CAlled rh^me; but when fhU is not the one, it is called 
Uanki 



Feet* are the parts into which a Terse is dirided, to see 
whether it has its jnst nnmber of syUables or not. 

Sotmning is the measuring or dividing of a Terse f into the 
sereral feet of which it is composed. 

All feet consist either of two or three syllables, and are re- 
ducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of three, 
as follow : 



LieayUabUt. 
A trochee ; as, Idvelj^. | 
An Iambus ; bScame. 
A spondee ; vain man. 
A ptttUq ; 5n & (bank). 



TVjfyOo&W. 
A daetyle ; aa, prGbiblf . 
AnamphibracA; dSmSsflc 
An anapaest ; mJUbnproTe. 
AtribracA; (ooin)f&tiblj^. 



The feet in most common use are, Iambic, TrocAiic, and 
Anapnstio. 

Iambic Measure. 

Iambic measure is adapted to serious subjects, and comprises 
verses of several kinds ; such as, 

1. Of /our gyUableBy or two feet; as, 

With rSv-Ish*d ears 
ThS Mon-irch hears. 

It iometimei hoe an additiontd ekort ayVMe^ making vjhai ti 
0022^2 a doMe ending; as, 

Updn-S moon-tain, 
Bgslde-S foun-ftdn. 

* So called from the reaeinblaiioe which the moTement of th« tongas 
in reading verse, bears to the motion of the feet in walking. 

t A single line is called a verse. In rAyme, two lines are called a 
eouplet ; and three ending with the same sound, a trijM, 

X The marks over the vowela show that a Troeh$e eonaists of a long 
and a short syllable, and the Iambic of a thort and a Imtg, Ac. 

iV" In scanning verses, every acemted svllable is called a long syl- 
lable ; even although the sonnd of the vowel in pronnnciation be $horL 
Thus the first syllable ip rohisVd is in scanning called a long syllable, 
although the vowel a Ir Mrt. By long then is meant an aoeonttd «y2- 
itM/ and by ekort, an MMOCMited syUahle. 
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Aloft - In fiw-fm state, 
Th8 god-Hke hg-r5 sat, 
OiSr hearts - no long-gr ISj^—guith, An additional 

syllable. 
8. 0/ eight »yU(Me8y or four tambie feet ; aty 

And mfij - St ISst • mf wea-rf age, 
Find sat - thS peace-ful her-mltage. 

4. Cf ten tyUablei, or Jive feet; cdUed hexameter^ heroic, or 
tragic vereea ; a#, 

ThS stars - shSll fSde - Sway, - thS sOn - himself 
GrSw dim - with Sge, - Snd na-tiSre sink - In ySars. 

Sometimea the last line of a eotgaiet ie stretched out to twelve 
nyllMes, or ax feeti and ihen it ie eaUed an Alexandrine 
vereef ae, 

F5r thee - thS Und - In fra-grSnt flSw'rs - Is drest ; 
F5r thee - thS 5-ceSn smiles, - Snd smooths - hSr wS-vj^ 
breast. 

& Cf veraea containing aUemately four and three feet: this ii 
the measure commonly uaedinpeabna and hymns; as, 

LSt sSuits - bSl5w, - with swSSt - Soodrd, 

Unite - with those - SbSve, 
In so - ISnm lays, t5 pr&ise - thSir king. 

And sing - his dy-Ing Idve. 

Verses of this kind were andeBtly written in two lines, each 
oontaining fourteen syllables. 

Trochaic Measure. 

This measure is qnidk and lively, and comprises verses, 

1. 8ome of one trochee and a long syHaOe, and some qf two 
trochees; as, 

TOm&lt - cSase, I On thS - m<mntaln, 

Sink t5 - pSaoe. | By S - foantdh. 
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2. Cf two feet, or two ineiwe§f wUi em miMUmmi Im*^ ^ 
labU; Of, 

InthS-di7»5f--51d^ 
StoriSa • pUinl j^ - - tSld. 

3. Of three troekeee, or Orm emd m additmiMi Imfft^Ombk; as. 

When 9ar - heirto ire - mfinniliig^ 
Loyelj^ - UstiEag - pSiM 8f - - ralodf . 
SwSSt dS • light 5f - hfimSn - - kind. 

4. Of four trochees, or eight s^ldUes; as. 

Now tfaS - drSudfm - thfindSr's-rSnringl 

5. Of six trochees, or twelve sf/Uabhs; as. 

On S - mountain, - stretched b8 - neath t-hotrf - wHISw, 
Laj S - shephSrd - swam, Snd - Tiew*d' th$ - roarIng-bilI5w. 

Those trochaic measures that are very unoommon have been 
omitted. 



Anapaestic Measure. 

1, Of two anapaests, or two and on ua aeeentsd ^fUabie; as 

Biit Ms cofir4^ *g8n fifl, 
FSr n5 firts - oo&ld SviiL 

Or, Then his cour-age 'gan £eu1 - - Min, 
For no arts - oonldairail - - hiin. 

2. Of three anapaests, or nine syUahles; <u, 

tS woods - spread ySnr IxrSnoh-Ss Ipice, 
T5 jSnr deep-Sst rgcess-Ss I fl^ ; 

1 w5ald hide - with the beasts - 5f thS chise, 
I would VSn-Ish frSm ey-er j^ eye. 

Sometimes a syllable is retrenched from the first foot; 09 

YS shep-hSrds so che§r-f!a Snd gay, 
Whdse flocks • nevSr care-lesslj^ roam. 
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9. C^/mr mtofouU, or tweke ^^yOaUet; iw, , 

Y5u hive wik*d - mS toS soon, - I mSst ilam-bSr 2gim. 
Sometimes an additiomd ikort tffUdUe is found at (A« emd; aty 
On the wwm - chSek 5f youth, -wnUeslnd roe-Sslie USnd-in^. 

The preceding are Ike deferent tmde of ^ Principal* feetj 
tn their more eimple forma; but they are •9uaet^pti6ile of mumeroue 
variatioHe, by mixing tkem with one jnother, and with the 
Seoondaiy feet, ThefoUowing lines may serve as an example :-' 
Bpon. Amph. &o. apply only to the first Ume. 

Spon. Amph, Dact. lam. 

Time shSkes - thS stShlS - tpSsmf - 9f thrdnes, &e. 
WhSre to - t5>mdrr5w ? - In Sndth-Sr wdrld. 
Shg fill - night long - hgr Sm-^rofis dee-oSnt sClng. 
Innfl-jBSriblS - bSfore - th* Ahnlgh-tj^*8 thrdne. 
Thit 5n - weak wings - frSm fSr - pSrsaes - jofir flight. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A FwureqfSpeeehiB a mode of speaking, in which a 
word or sentence is to be understood in a sense dif- 
ferent from its most common and literal meaning. 

The principal Figures of Speech are^ 
Sj^-nSc'do-che, 



Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-pgr'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 



Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 



* Icminuy trochee, and emapae^ maj be denominated prinieipal feet; 
beeaose pieoee of poetry may be wholly or chieflf formed of any of 
them. The others may be termed $0eendarjf feet, becauae their oAlef 
oae is to dlTeraify the nitmbera, and to Improre the Tone. 
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Proaopopceia or Personification is that figure of 
speech by which we attribute life and action to in- 
animate objects; as, The conscious Water saw its 
Lord and blushed, 

A Simile expresses the resemblance that one ob- 
ject bears to another ; as, The sovereign Uke a pil- 
lar supports the state, 

A Metaphor is a simile without the sign {Uke or 
as^ &c.) of comparison; as, The sovereign is the 
pillar of the state. 

An Allegory is a continuation of several meta- 
phors, so connected in sense as to form a kind of 
parable or fable ; thus, the people of Israel are re- 
presented under the image of a vine; Thou hast 
brought a vine out ofEgypt^ &c. Ps. Ixxx. 8 to 17. 

An Hy-pifr'-bo'le is a figure that represents things 
as greater or less, better or worse, than thej really 
are ; as, thus we say of Saul and Jonathan, They were 
swifter than eagles^ they were stronger than Uons. 

Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the 
contrary of what we say ; as when we say, in a par- 
ticular tone of voice, to a dishonest man, Yes, you 
are a very honest man. 

A Metonymy is a figure by which we put the 
cause for the effect, or the effect for the cause ; as, 
when we say, He reads Milton ; we mean Milton's 
Works, Qrey hairs should be respected, t. e. old 

age. 

Spn^cdoche is the putting of a part for the whole 
or the whole for a part, a definite number for an 
indefinite, &c., as, Tlie waves for the seOj the Jiead 
for ^opersonj and ten thousand for any greixt num- 
ber. ThiB figure is nearly allied to metonymy. 
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AnUthesis or Corvbyout is a figure by wHcb dif- 
ferent or contrary objects are contrasted, to make 
tbem show one another to advantage : thus, Some 
go down to the grcuoe with the workers of iniquity ; 
while others rise to heaven with the virtuous and the 
good, 

^Climax is the heightening of all tiie circum- 
stances of an object or action, which we wish to 
place in a strong light : as, To profess religion is 
goody to feel the sentiment is better, but to practise it 
in obedience to the divine command is the best of all. 

Exclamation is a figure that is used to express 
some strong emotion of the mind; as, Oh the 
tenderness of a virtuous mother* s heart towards her 
dying child f — its father far away I 

Interrogation is a figure by which we express 
the emotion of our mind, and enliven our discourse 
by proposing questions : thus. If you teach your son 
submission^ %mU he not yield you obedience f If you 
teach him religion, will he not be pious f and if he be 
truly pious, will he not be happy f 

Paralepsis or omission is a figure by which the 
speaker pretends to conceal what he is really de- 
claring and strongly enforcing: as, Horatius was 
once a very promising young gentleman; but, in 
process of time, he became so addicted to gaming, 
not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, 
that he soon exhausted his estate and ruined lu^ 
constitution. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to 
address some other person or thing : as. True Re- 
ligion has fled the land, and Thou, Hypocrisy, usurp* st 
her place, 

* CHmaz, AmpUfloatkni, Ennmention, or Qndation. 
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Questions on the Text and ObservcOions. 



What is EngliBli Ommnarf 
Into hoir many porta is tt dirldad f 
What does Orthographjf teach f 
What is a letter, &e.> 
or what does Etymolon treat f 
How manj parte of epeeeh are 
there? 

Article. 

What la an arfielef 

How many articles are there f 

Where ia a used? 

Where is Of! used r 

Noun — Number. 

Whatisatioimf 

How are nouns varied f 

WhtktiB number f 

How many nnmbers hare noons? 

How is the jfhiral generallf formed? 

How do nonns ending in ^ «A, cA, 

X, or Of form the plural? 
How do nouns in y form the plnral ? 
How do nonns in /or /« form the 

plural? 
What is the plural of man, Ac. 

Gender. 

What is meant hy genderf 
How many genders are there? 
What does the ma$euli»e denote? 
What does the/mitnln« denote? 
What does the neuter denote? 
What is the feminine of bachelor, 
Ac.? 

Case. 

What is COM? 

How manjf cases hare nonns? 

Which two are alike f 

How is the possesslye eing, formed ? 

How is the possessive ph$r. formed? 

Decline the word ladjf. 



Adjective. 



What is an adfee^ef 

How many defreee of camfariaon 

have adjectives? 
How is the comparative formed? 
How is the tuperlative formed? 
IIow are dissyllables in y com- 
pared. 
Compare the a^Jeetive good. 



Pronouns. 

What Is a •roMoimf 

Which is tne pronoon In the sen- 

tenee, Beiea good boyf 
How many Uitde of pronoons am 

there? 
Decline the personal pranomi /. 
Dedine Mm* baekwanl% Ae. 

Relative Prononns. 

What is a retoHve pronoonf 

Which ia the rri. In the example? 

Which is the anteeedemtf 

Repeat the relative proBOona. 

Decline w*o. 

How ia who mpUedf' 

To what ia isMeft appUedf 

HowislAolnsed? 

What sort of a relative la wJhof f 

Adjective Pronouns. 

How many sorts of a ^ o M wo pro- 
nouns are there? 
Bepeat the poeeeetive pro n oi ma . 
Bepeat the dutrOnMM proBOona. 
Bepeat the d»moM$tratkr$» 
Bepeat the ttul^Mle, 

On the Obsebyations. 

Before which of the vowels laanaed? 

WhatisacaDedf 

What is the called? 

In what sense is a noon taken «sAA- 

out an artiele to Umit U? 
Is a used before noona la boA 

numbers? 
How ia the used? 

Nouns. 

How do noons ending In cA, ioiiai- 

Ing hf form the plural ? 
How do nouns in iOf if^ Ibrra the 

plural? 
How do nouns ending In jf form 

the plnral? 
Bepeat those nouns that de not 

change / or /« into vet In the pin. 
What do you mean bj p rop e r 

nouns? 
What are eommon nouns? 
I YTYkAt axe eotteOipe noons? 
\ 'V7^t ^o iwi«iSk.«3bi«mMC noona? 
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Questions on the Text and Observations. 



Ob8. Continued. 

What do yon call verbal nonns ? 
What nouns are generally atnguJaff 
Repeat some of those nouns that 

are used only in the plural. 
Repeat some of those nouns that 

are alike in both numhers. 
What is the singular ofsheepf 
What gender is jxir«nl, &e.? 



Adjectives. 



What does the positive express, Ao. t 

How are adjectives of one syllable 
generally compared? 

Hov are adjectives of more than 
one syllable compared f 

Hov are dissyllables ending with 
e final often compared? 

Is y alvays changed into t before 
a* and eat 9 

How are some adjectives compared? 

Do aU ac^ectives admit of compar- 
ison? , 

How are much and many applied? 

When is the final consonant doubled 
before adding er and est 9 

Relative Pronouns. 

When are whOf which^ and what 

called interrogatives9 
Of what number and person is the 

relative? 

Adjective Pronouns. 

When are his and her possessive 

pronouns ? 
What may former and latter be 

called? 
When is (heU a relaiive pronoun ? 
When is that a dimonstratnfe9 
Wlien is that a eot^netum9 
How many eases have himself, her- 
self, &e.t 



Verb. 

Whatisa verif 

How many kinds of verbs are there ? 
What does a verb aeiive express? 
What does a verb passive express ? 
What does a verb neuter express? 
Repeat the auxaiaty verbs. 
How is a verb declined9 
How many moods have verbs? 

Adverb. 

Wh%i in ua adverb 9 

Name the adverbs in the example. 

What part of speech is the general- 
ity of those words that end in Ip, 

What part of speech are the com- 
pounds of vfheret there, &e.? 

Are adverbs ever eony^red9 

When are more and most adjectives, 
and when are they ad»ens9 

Preposition. 

What is a preposition 9 

How many begin with a 9 

Repeat them. 

How many berin with b9 

Repeat them, Ac. 

What ease does a preposition re- 
quire after it? 

When is b^ore a preposition, and 
when ia it an adverb ? 

Conjunction. 

What is a eonjuneHon 9 

How many hinds of ooi^nncti'ms 

are there? 
Repeat the eopulatwe. 
Repeat the dt^functive. 

Interjection. 

What is an iKterjeclion9 



NoU^Ks these are only the leading questions on the different parts of 
speech, many more may be asked viva voce. Their distance flrom the 
answers will oblige the pupil to attend to the connexion between every 
question and its respective answer. The observations that have a 
corresponding question are to be read, but not eommitted to memorf • 
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As the foUowimg words and phrases^ from iha Frenek and 
LoHn, JrequenUff occur in En^isk au^ors, an expianaiion ^ 
them has been inserted here, for the convemenoe of thaaevho are 
unacquainted with these languages. Let none, however, imagine, 
that by doing this I intend to encourage the use of them in JEng- 
lish composition. On the eontrary, I disapprove of it, and 
aver, that to express an idea in a foreign language, tohieh can 
be expressed udth equal perspicuity m our own, is not only 
pedantic, but highly improper. 8ueh words and phrases, by 
being frequently used, may, notwithstanding the unoouthness of 
their sound and appearance, gradually incorporate with our 
language, and ulHmately diminiA its original excellence, and 
impair its native beauty. 

A la bonne henre, a la bon oor\ luckily j in good time, 

A la mode, a la mod\ according to the fashion. 

A propos, ap-pro-po^, to the purpose; opportunely. 

Afiaire de coeur, ai-far' de koor', a love afair; an ofMOttr. 

Afin, a feng, to the end. 

Aide-de-camp, *ad-de-kang\ an assistant to a general. 

Au fond, fong\ to the bottom, or main point. 

Aato da f^, &-t<5 da fa {Portuguese), burning of heretics. 

Bagatelle, bag-a-ter, a triJU. 

Beau monde, bo mongd"*, tf^ gay world, people of fashion, 

Beaax esprits, boz es-pree, men of wit. 

Billet-doux, bil-le-dii\ a love-letter. 

Bivouac, be-yoo-ak\ to watch, to continue aU night under arms 

without slidter. 
Bon gr^, mal grd, bong gra, &c., with a good or HI grace; 

whether the party will or not. 
Bon jour, bong zh^, good-day ; good-morning, 
Bon-mot, bong m5, apiece of wit, a jest. 
Bon ton, bong tong, high fashion. 
Boudoir, bA-dwar\ a maU private apartment. 
Carte blanche, kart blangsh"^, a blank; unconditional terms. 
Chateau, 8ha-t5\ a country seat 

Short vowels are left unmarked ;—t is equal to u in rule;— 9, to a 
in art; oo^ as used here, has no correspondent sound in English; it is 
equal to u, as pronounced by the eommon people in many oonntieB ot 
Scotland, in the word gude ; ft is equal to a m off. 

* ^ is not exactly a long here ; it is perhaps as near e in met as a ii 
me^, but a will not be so teadily mistaken. It is impossible to convey 
tks ptWkwadksXtm. soBaxtMtf wV^oat ^Cbft Vmg^M, 
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Chef d^csavre, she dooNr, a master piece. 

Ci-devant, M-de-yaxig\ formerly, 

Gomme il fifiat, com-il fo, aa %t should he, [of tffeeHum, 

Con amore, oon-a-moVS {lUdiarCj^ wUK love; wUh the yartiaUty 

Congtf d'^lire, kong^zhS de-leer\ leaiee to elect or choose. 

Gort^e, kor-tazh^ a train cf attendants. 

Coup de grioe, kA-de g^a88^ a stroke of mercy ; ihe finishing gtroke, 

Conp d*(Bil, kd-da-e, a peep; a glance of the eye. 

Coup de main, kd-de-mang^, a sudden or bold enterprise, 

D^ut, de-boo'', ^rrt appearance in public 

D^pdt, de-pd\ a storehouse or magazine. 

Dernier ressort, dern^-ya-res-sor^, the last shift or reeource. 

Double entendre, diibl ang-tang'dr, double meaning^ one in an 

Douceur, dil-soor\ a present or bribe, [immodest sense. 

Dieu et mon droit, dyooVmong-drwS, Ood and my right. 

Eclat, e-kl&, splendour; applause. 

El^ve, e-lav\ pupil. 

En bon point, ang-bong-pwang^ in good condition ; JoUy, 

En masse, ang mass^ in a body or mass. 

'En passant, ang-pas-sang^ by the way; in passing; by the by. 

Ennui, eng-ndee, toearisomeness ; lassitude; tediousness. 

Faux pas, fo-pa, a dip; miscondttct, 

Fdte, fat, a feast or entertainment. 

Fracas, fra-ciT, btuHe; a sUght guarrd; more ado about the 

thing than it is worth. 
Hauteur, ho-toor^ haughtiness, \him that evU thinks. 

Honi soit qui mal 7 pense, hd-ne-swITke-mSl e pangs\ evU be to 
Je ne sais quoi, zhe ne sa kwa, / know not whaL 
Jeu de mots, zhoo de mo\ a play upon words, 
Jeu d'esprit, zhoo de-spree, a display of wit ; a witticism. 
Mal-2lrpropos, mal ap-ro-po\ unfit; outofixmb or place. 
Biauyaise honte, m5-yaz-hont\/a2s0 modesty. 
Mot du gudt, m5 doo ga\ a watchword. 
Naivete, na-iv-ta\ ingenuousness^ simplicity^ vmooenoe. 
Outr^, ti'ixVy eccentric; blustering; wHd; not gentle. 
Petit mattr^ pe-te mSV, a beau; a fop, 
Prot^g^, pro-ta-zhS\ a person patronized and protected. 
Rouge, rdzh, red, or a kind of red paint for the face. 
Sang froid, sang frwit, cold blood; indifference. 
Sans, sang, without. 
Savant, sarvang, a wise or learned man, 
Soi-disant, swa-d$-2ang\ self-styUd; pretended, 
Sorveillanoe, sur-Te-iiiiigB^ fuparwitmMEeiifi^ fcMS«NS| «w fi|t ^isiaN^ 
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Tapis, ta-pee, the carpet. 

T§te-i-tlte, tat a iAt,faee to face, a prwaU conoersathiu 

Tout ensemble, tik-tang-aaagbl, tAe whole iogeikar. 

Trait, trSL, feature^ touch, arrotOf Aaft, 

Un bel esprit, oong bel e-spree, a fine wU, a wriuom, 

Uniqae, oo-neek, nngtdar, Ae otdjfoneqfhia kind. 

Valet-de-chambre, va-la de shang^br, a valet or/ootmatu 

Vis-i-vis, ye-2a-vee^ ever the waff, oppotite, 

Vive le roi, veev le rwa, long Uve the king. 



LATIN PHRASES. 

The prommeiatum hoe not been added to Ae Laim, heeanue 

every letter is soonded. 

1. A long or short over a vowel denotes both the aeoented 
syllable and the quantity of the voioel in EngUA. 

2. H, a, or «t, before a vowel sounds she. 

3. Words of two syllables have the accent on the^Srs^. 
Audi Uteram partem, hear tkti other 

party ; hear both sides. 
Bona nde, in reality^ m goodfnith. 
Gacoethes scribendi, am Uck for 

unHtinff. 
Caput mOrtnam, the worthUet r»> 

nutine; dead head, 
ceteris (fls) p&ribos, other dram- 

stances being equdL 
Compos mentis, m ofM*« mmmv. 
Contray against. 
Cum privilegio, toith priviUffe. 
DSta, things granted, 
De fteto, in /dot, in realUg. 
De Jure, tti right, in law. [Ood. 

Dei Gratia, bg thegraee or favour of 
Deo Yolente (D. Y.), Ood willing. 
DeBlderStum, something dsnroMe, 

or much wanted. 
Desunt cntera, the rest is wanting. 
DSroine dirige nos, O Lord direct ms. 
DrSnafktis pers^Ma, oharacters rep- 
resented. 
Durante pladto, during pleasure. 
Durante vita, during life. 
Ergo, therefore. 

Errata, «t<w»^— ErrStum, an error, 
Esto perpStaa, let it be perpetual. 
Et cetera, and the rest; contr^ Sc, 
Ex officio, qjfidaUgf bg virtue of 

office. 
Ex parte, on one side. 
Ex tempore, without pre$neditation, 
Excerpta, extracts, 
iltxemvU gratia, as far example; 



A forti5ri, with stronger reason, 
much mare, 

A posteriSri, fi-om the ^ect^ from 
the latter , from behind. 

A priori, /rom the former, from be- 
fore, from the natwre or cause, 

Ab initio, ,/Vom tA« beginning. 

Ab urbe edndita, from the building 
oj the city; abridged thus, A.U.C. 

Ad captandum vulgus, to ensnare 
the vulgar. 

Ad infinitum, to infinity, without end. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Ad referendum, /or considsratioH, 

Ad valSrem, according to value. 

Alias (S-le-as), otherwise. 

AUbi (ftl-i-bi), elsewhere. 

Alma mater, the university, 

Anglice (fing-gli-cy), in English, 

Anno Domini, in the year of our 
Lord.—AJ). 

Anno Mundi, tn (he year of the 
world. — A.M. 

Arcanum, a secret. 

Arcana impSrii, state heerets, 

Argumentum ad fidem, an appeal 
to our faith, 

Argumentum ad homlnem, an ap- 
peal to the professed principles or 
practices of the adversary, 

Argumentum ad judicium, an ap- 
pea I to the common sense of mankind. 

Argumentum ad passiOnes, an ap- 
peal to the passions. 

Argamentam ad pOpulum, on ap- 

jptul iff iMeptofie. 
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Fae AvcMe,«xueieoptforrt t § i i Mmi to$, 
Fiat, let it be done or made. 
Flagrante bello. during kattUitUs. 
Oratia../i>r noting. 
Hora nigit, the hour or Hmejtiet, 
HnmSnum eBtenftre;to«rH« Awman. 
Ibidam, m thsMmepUue; oon4c.,&. 
Id est, that is ; contracted, L e. 
Idem, tAtf mum. [toiufer. 

IgnoiSmas, a vain imtii/bnned pro- 
Imprimis, in thefrH ^lam. 
In loco, in this place. 
In propria persOna^in Aw own person. 
In statu quo, in the former state. 
In terrOrem, as a warning. 
Ipse dixit, his soU assertion. 
Ipso ihcto, bg the act itself, 
Ipeo jni«, bgiheUiw itosi/. 
Item, also or orticis. 
Jure divino, hy divine right. 
Jure hamuno, bg hunuin law. 
JaB gentium, the law o/ nations. 
Labor dmnia vincit, labour over- 
comes evtirything. 
Lapsus lingun, a slip of the tongue. 
LicSntia vatum, apoeUoal license. 
Locum tenens, deputy^ subsiitate. 
Magna charta, (A« great charter; the 

basis of our laws and liberties. 
Memento mori, remember death. 
Memorabilia, matters deserving of 

record. 
Meum et tnum, mine and' thine, 
Moltum in parvo, much in little, a 

great deal in few words. 
Ne plus ulizs, no fairiher, nothing 

beyond. 
Ne quid nimis, toomuehqf one thing 

is good for nothing. 
Nem. con. (fnr nimine eontradicen- 

te)f none opposing, 
Nem. dis. (for nimine diesintiente,) 

none disagreeing. 
Nemo me unpOne laeeeMt, no one 

shall provoke me with impunity. 
NiRi DOminnafttistra, unlses the Lord 

be with us, all efforts are in vain. 
Nolens volens, willing or unwWing. 
Non compoe mentis, not of a sound 

mind. [jafspedking. 

Norma loqnendi, the ruie or pattern 
O tempora, O mores, the ttmeSf 

the mannere. 
Omnes, <M. [anything. 

Onus proband!, the burden of proving 
Ore ienvkBffrom the mouth only. 
Passim, everywhere. 
Per diem, by the day. 
Per le, by itself, alone. 



PosM oomitttoa, tl« civU power of 

the county. 
Prima fScia, atftrst view, or at first 

sight. 
Primum mSbQe, the main spring. 
Pro bono pQUko, for the good of the 

public. 
Pro et con,/or and against, 
Pro toTtntL, for formes sake. 
Pro lo«> et tempore, for (he plaee 

and time. 
Pro re nata, as oeeation eervee. 
Pro rege, lege, et grege, /br the 

Jdng, theeonstitution,andthepeople, 
Probatum est, U is tried or proved. 
Quo ftnimo, with what mind. 
Quo Jnre, by what right 
Quoad, as far as. 
Quondam, formeriy, 
BegtoA, a queen. 
Res ptlblica, IA« commonwealth, 
Resnrgam, / shaU rise again. 
B«x,aking. 

Senatns consnltnm, a decree of the 
Seri&tim, in regular order, [senate. 
Sine die, vnthout specifying any par- 

tieular day. 
Sine qua non, an indispsnmbis pre 

requisite or condition. 
Statu quo, in the state in which itwae. 
Sub pcsna, under a penalty. 
Sni gfinerls, the on^ one qf his kind, 

singular. 
Summum bonnm, (^ chi^ good. 
Supra, above, 

TSties qn5tieB, as often as. 
TriaJanctainano,(Ar««/oin«i<iioiM. 
Ultimua, the last (eontracted utt.) 
\JraLrooeyWithonevoice,unanimously, 
Uti posaidStia, as yepoeeese, w pre- 
sent possession, [ant. 
Utile dulci, ihs ustful with thepleae 
Yade mecam, go with me; a book fit 

far being a eonetant eon^^anum, 
Yale, farewell. 
Verbatim, word far word. 
Versus, against, 
Veto, I forbid. 
Via, by the way of. 
Vice, in IA« room of. 
Vice versa, the reveree. 
Vide, see (contracted into v.). 
Vide at supra, see as above. 
Vis poetica, poetic genius. 
Viva voce, oroZiy; hyword<^f mouth, 
Vivant rex et regina, long live the 

king and the queen. 
Vox pOpnli, the voice cf the people. 
Yv3i^ mm masi ,} t, 
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Noons. Page 

Two or ihore noons in the ring^86 
Two nouns dii^oined, &c^ fb. 

Nonn of multitade, - 89 

One noon governs another, 88 
Of a clause between them, 111 
Several nouns in the pos8es8iye|*88 
Singular nouns of dlflLji0r«oiM, 98 
A singular and m plural noun, 99 
A noun and its pron. improper, 100 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns agree in gender, &e^ 95 
Each, every, either, agree, &e^ 108 
That and this, former, latter,* 109 
Relative agrees with its antec^ 96 
Relative that and which,* ib. 

Belative preceded by two ante- 
cedents of difierent persons, 97 
Rel. should be placed next ant^ ib. 
Who tttoT thtm,* - - 107 
When a pronoun refers to two 

words of different jMrsofw^ 99 
Otwhieh»oever,&c^* - - HI 

Verb. 

A verb agrees with its nom, 82 
An active verb governs, - 88 
Neuter verbs do not gov. anob.,g ib. 
Active verbs admit of no prep.,|| ib. 
One verb governs another, 87 
The infinitive is nsed as a nom., 101 
Verbs related in point of time, 110 
The verb (0 ie has the same case, 90 

Participle. 

Participle nsed as a noun, 98 

A possessive pronoun before the 

present participle,! - ib. 
A noun before the present par.,| ib. 
Past Par. is nsed after AoM & ^ 94 
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Ofhenee, thence, there, &c* ib 
Double comparatives improper, 102 
Two negatives improper, - 103 
The com. degree requires than, 106 

Prepositions. 

Prepositions govern objective, 84 

sometimes a clause, H^ ib. 
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the relative,* - - - ib. 

Diff . preps, with the same noun,t ib. 

To,at,iin, before names of places, 112 

Words requiring appropriate 
prepositions, - • 113 

Conjunctions. 

CSoi\Jnnctions couple like moods, 86 
require subJunctiT«mood,91 

Lett md that,* - - - ib. 

If, with hut fonowing,t • ib. 

Conjunctions in pairs, - 91 
— -lAoaandfu, - - 1P7 

Various Things. 

Intexjections^ • - 112 
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INGRAM»S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC and their 
Application to lAisiness explained in a Popular Manner, and clearly 
Illustrated by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples. 42d Edition. 
BemodeUed and greatly enlarged, voith Exercises on the proposed Decimal 
Coinage, By Alezandbb Tbottbb of the Scottish Institute. 18mo^ 
160 pages, Is. bound in leather. 

The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and Intelligent 
language, adapted to the capacity of youth ; and the various exercises 
are so arranged — commencing with the most simple, and increasing in 
difficulty by imperceptible degrees— that no obstniction to the progress 
of the pupil can possibly be apprehended. Each rule is /oUowed by an 
example torought ovt at lengthy and is illustrated by a great variety 
of practical questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a careful 
revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound Rules have been 
rearranged and extended. Fractional Arithmetic has been more ftilly 
treated, the exercises in the higher branches of the science have been 
greatly increased, and a large collection of Miscellaneous Questions has 
been given : the introduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country 
having been for some time under the consideration of Government, 
several pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been adopted, 
without increasing the price of the work, and the utmost care has 
been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 

Key to the Improved Edition, price 2s. 6d., oontaining 
Solutions at full length of all the Exercises. 

STEWART'S FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC for 

JuNiOB Clasbbs. New Edition, 6d. Ansioers, 6d. 

STEWART'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ARITH- 

METIC, arranged for Pupils in Classes, 203 pages, Is. 6d. bound in 
leatlier. New Edition, This work includes the Answers; with 
Questions for Examination. A KET, price 8s. 6d. bound. 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC for Junior Classes. By 
James Maclarek, Master of the Classical and Mercantile Academy, 
Hamilton Place, Edinburgh. 18mo, price 6d. 27th Edition. 
In this work the Answers are annexed to the several Ezercisee. 

MACLAREN'S IMPROVED SYSTEM op PRACTICAL 
BOOK-KEEPING, arranged according to Single Entry, and adapted 
to General Business. Exemplified in one Set of Books. 12mo, price 
Is. 6d. bound. 8th Edition. 

A SET OP RULED WRITING BOOKS, expressly adapted 
for this work, and neatly done up on fine paper, is also to be had, 
price 1b. 6d. 



Ju8t published, 12mo, price Sa. 6d. bound, 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Con- 
struction ^of Clauses, with Illustrations frSh Cicero 
and Cajsar ; a Vocabulary containing an Explanation 
of eveiy Word in the Text ; and an Index Verborum. 
By John Massie, A.M. 

The Composition gives the different forms of Subject and 
Predicate in the EngliHh, with the corresponding forms in the 
Latin,— furnishes examples fl-om Cicero and Csesar,— supplies 
copious lists of Verbs, Substnntives, and Adjectives entering 
into the formation of the various kinds of Subject and Predicate, 
—treats oi Direct and Indirect Narration, Direct and Indirect 
Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illative, Causal, Con- 
ditional, and Final Particles, etc^ etc. 

The Work ia intended to follow the " Grammatical Exercises" 



97i pages, Seduced to 7s. 6d. bound, 19th Thousand^ 

STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCI-I & ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Li 
Two Parts ; with the Pronunciation shown by a differ- 
ent spelling of the words. — Part I. French and English : 
comprehending Words in common Use, including 
those of Modem Introduction ; Terms connected with 
Science and the Fine Arts ; Historical, Geographical, 
and Biographical Names.— Part II. English and French: 
being an ample Dictionary of English Words. By 
Gabriel Surennb, formerly Professor in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, etc. 

SURENNE'S Smaller FRENCH and ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 
Jteduced to 3s. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh: Oliver and Botd. 
London : Siupkin, Marshall, ako Co< 
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By JULES CARON, F.E.I.S., French Teacher, Edlnl)ttrgh. 



FIRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; or, A Practical 

and Easy Method of learning the French Language, con- 
sisting of a Series of Fbrnch and English Exercises, 
progressively and grammatically arranged. 8d Edition. 
Fcap 8vo, 101 pages, Is. cloth.-^The Key, Is. 

This work follows the natural mode in which a child learns 
to speak its own language, hy repeating the same words and 
phrases in a great variety of forms until the pupil becomes 
familiar with their use. 



FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; being Easy 
and Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged, with a 
Copious Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms contained in 
the Text 2d Edition. Fcap 8vo, 96 pages, Is. cloth. 

The compilers of works for the practical study of the French 
tongue seem too often to have overlooked the wide difference 
which exists between the language of books and the language 
of conversation. Their compilations, accordingly, have gen- 
erally exhibited only one form of the language. It is the 
object of this work to make the pupil master of both forms.. 

At?unceum.—" Well adapted for familiarizing the reader with 
correct models of French, as it is now written and spoken." 



PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, with 
numerous Exercises. For the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. Fcap 8vo, 208 pages, 2s. bound. 9th Edition. 
The Ket, 2s. 

Spectator.—" May be recommended for clearness of exposition, 
gi-adual progression, and a distinct exhibition to the mind 
through the eye by means of typographical display, the last 
an important point where the subject admits of it." 



Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Stmpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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BemodeUed and greatly Enlarged^ with Exercises on ifie 
proposed Decimal Coinage. 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC 

and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
Rules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
^f the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and intelli- 
gent language, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
various exercises are so arranged — commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty by imperceptible degrees— 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Each rule i» followed hy an example wrought out 
at lengthy and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
careful revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more fully treated, the exercises in the higher 
branches of the science have been greatly increased, and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been given: the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time uuder the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system vhich is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 

KEY 'to the Improved Edition, 28. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 

Being a .Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Axxb Ross, Mistress of the 
(*hurch of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12rao, 139 pages, Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London : Siupkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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N<no ready f New Edition, 66paffe3, Bd^ 

LESSONS IN. ARITHMETIC for Junior ^ 
Classes. B7 James Tbotter, of the Scottish Naval 
and Militar7 Academy. 

This book was car^uUy revised, and enlarged by the intro- 
ductidh of Simple Examples of the varioas rules, worked ont 
at length and fully explained, and of Practical Exercises, by 
the Author's son, Mr Trotter, of the Scottish Institute ; and 
to the present edition Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coin- 
age have been added. 

Uniform therewith^ 70 pages, Gd., Xeto Edition, 

TROTTER'S ARITHMETIC for Advanced 
Classes, being a Continuation of the above. With 
Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. 
Each subject is also accompanied by an example fully worked 

out and minutely explained. The Exercises are numerous and 

practical. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 



THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES; with 
Applications to Parsing, Panctuation, and Composition. 
By the Rev. Robert Demaus, M.A., F.E.I.S., West 
End Academy, Aberdeen. Fcap 8vo, Redaced to 3d, 

This Treatise is intended to serve as a Supplement or 
Appendix to Grammars In which the Analysis of Sentences is 
either entirely omitted, or treated in a cursory and unsatisfac- 
tory manner. 

IQmo, 2d Edition^ U. 6d. cloth, 

DEMAITS' SELECTIONS from PARADISE 
LOST: with Notes especiallj adapted for use in 
Elementary ISchools. 
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Edinburgh : Oliver axd Bovn. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, akd Co. 
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Fublislied by Oliver and Boyd. 
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COPY Booxa. 

By R. SCOTT, late WritingMaster, Edinburgh. 

Each eontaining 2i pages. Price: Medium Paper, Sd,; lint Paper, id. 

These Copy Books present a complete course of instmction. The 
mling of the different B^okA is adapted to the progress of the scholar, 
that of the earlier I^^ssons pointing out the lengths of the long letters, 
and also where the joinings ought to be mads. 




1. First Writing Lessons. 

2. Second Writing Lessons. 

8. Text Words, with Capitals. 

4. Text Copies, smaller size. 

6. Text and Half Text alternately. 

6. Half Text Lines. 

7. Preparatory Exercises to Round 

Hand, with pages of Figures. 

8. Round Hand Words. 

9. Half Text & Small Hand alter- 

nately. 

10. Small Hand Lines. 

11. Text, Half Text, and Small 

Hand alternately. Set First. 

12. Large Text, Half Text, and 

Small Hand, Set Second, 

13. Current Hand Lines. 



14. Current Hand Linos— Finish- 
ing Style for Gentlemen. 

16. Current Hand Lines, Light 
and Shade. 

16. Finishing Set, paper not rulod 

— Capitals, Cards, Senti- 
ments, Bills and Roceipt!>, 
Accounts, and Figures. 

17. Lessons in Ladies' Angular 

Current Hand. 
18L Ladies' Angular Current Hand 
Lines. 

19. Old English, German Text, Or- 

namental Penmanship etc., 
(by Butterworth and Scott). 

20. Examination Specimens, six* 

teen kinds. 



SGOTrS COPY IIITES, 

Reduced to id. each. 



h Beginners' Lessons — Exercises 

on the Turns, etc. 
2. Introductory Lessons to Large 

Hand. 

5. Text Words, with Capitals. 

4. Preparatory Exercises to Round 
Hand. 

6. Useful lessons in Round Hand. 

6. Round Hand Words, Capitals, 

Figures, and Cards. ' 

7. Small Hand Lines. 

8. Current Hand Lines. 

9. Examination Specimens, Text, 

Half Text, and Small. 

10. Fkintiments, Small Hand. 

11. Sentiments, Light and Shade. 

15. Current Hand Copies, Light 

and Shade. 
14. Lessons in Ladiei^ Current 
Hand Writing. 

16. Tiili Mill IIP ' ■■■■■ in fjj 
neur - 




18. Small Text Wards. 

19. Specimens of Capitals in sheets. 

20. Exercises on the Turns. 

23. Light and Shade Round Hand 

Copies, to form the liand in 
a free and beautifiil Style. 

24. Gentlemen's Current Hand 

Copies. 

25. Specimens of Figures, Ac- 

counts, and Senfiments. 

26. liSdics* Current Hand in the 

Modem Italian Style. 

27. German Text, Old English, and 

Ornamental Penmanship. 

28. Inverted Slope Writing, vari- 
ous Styles. 

Ladies' Current Hand Copies. 
Modem Half Text Copies. 
Ladies' Italian Current Hand 

Specimens. 
Ladies' Antgular Current Hsnd 

Iptfl. 
Ladies* Angidtr 
Hand. 
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